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THE BECAY OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
fP\HE three most notorious party bosses in the 
country are Senator GORMAN, in Maryland, 
Senator QUAY, in Pennsylvania, and ex-Senator 
Piatt, in New York, the first ruling the Demo- 
cratic, the other two the Republican organizations 
of their respective States. We should have added 
Senator HILt of New York to the list as a Demo- 
cratic boss, had not his defeat in the State election 
of last year stripped him of much of his prestige. 
He is, however, busily manceuvring—demagogue 
fashion—to recover the lost ground, with a prom- 
ising chance of success. Against each one of the 
three bosses in power strong movements were re- 
cently made ‘inside the party ” to break their dic- 
tatorship, but each one has succeeded in defeating 
his adversaries inside the party, and in maintain- 
ing himself in absolute control of the party organi- 
zation, which he may properly call hisown. What 
they need now to make their triumph complete 
and to confirm the supremacy of their power is 
that the candidates for public position whose nom- 
ination they have dictated, or may still dictate, 
should receive the full party vote at the election. 
Party men who are still animated with self-re- 
spect and with patriotic motives should well con- 
sider what this means. Here is Senator GORMAN, 
the Mephistopheles of the Democracy, who betrayed 
his party by betraying its cause for the advantage 
of selfish interests, now ruling the Democratic or- 
ganization in his State by using its worst elements as 
a well-drilled force of expert wire-pullers and thugs. 
It is true Mr. GORMAN found it expedient at his State 
Convention to pass resolutions eulogizing President 
CLEVELAND (whom he had reviled, and sought to 
baffle in his patriotic endeavors), and favoring tariff 
reform and sound money (causes which he had 
assiduously labored to break down); but everybody 
understands that the passage of such resolutions 
was only intended to deceive the unwary, and will 
not prevent him from pursuing the same treacher- 
ous course again. Here is Senator QUAY, but re- 
cently wincing under charges by no means cleared 
up yet, which made gentlemen hesitate to return 
his salute on the street; whose character and rep- 
utation were for a time regarded as too monstrous 
a burden for any party to carry; whose peculiar 
prestige arose only from his ability to purchase 
votes at wholesale; whose career represents every- 
thing that is unclean and repulsive in polities; and 
who yet has been able to put his heel on the neck 
of his opponents inside the party, and to force its 
State Convention to pay homage to his mastery. 
It is true he ordered that convention to pass de- 
clarations against the use of money in elections 
and in favor of civil service reform, but this ghast- 
ly performance drew only ironical laughter from 
his henchmen. They would disperse at once did 
they not know that this whole reform talk was 
meant to be mere bait for political gudgeons, put 
forth with the most impudent assumption that the 
people are idiots. And here is Mr. PLatr, who has 
never given the slightest sign of any statesman- 
ship except that of knowing in his State every cor- 
poration that can be blackmailed, every newspaper 
that can be bought, every greedy politician that 
can be controlled by promise or threat, and every 
influence that will lend itself to political intrigue. 
These are the things, and the only things. he un- 
derstands and knows how to manage; and by man- 
aging them he has, in spite of all opposition inside 
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the party, made the regular party organization his 
servant, and its conventions, in the main, mere 
mouth-pieces of his will. 

When we consider that these men stand for 
none of the higher aims of political life on either 
side; that they appeal to none of the nobler aspi- 
rations of the citizen; that, on the contrary, they 
never hesitate to sacrifice the public interest or the 
pledges of their parties to the success of their self- 
ish machinations; that the methods they rely upon 
are systematically addressed to motives of greed, 
make sport of all principle of political morals, and 
must therefore inevitably tend to eliminate con- 
science from politics, and that this system of boss 
rule, as it triumphs in some States, will by natural 
contagion infect others—-what must be our conclu- 
sion? That our political parties are threatening 
altogether to miss the objects which justify their 
existence in the body politic, and to become a grave 
danger to the successful working of our democratic 
institutions of government, and thus to the public 
welfare. It is self-evident that in the same mea- 
sure as the power of bossism grows, that is, as po- 
litical party organizations transform themselves 
into mere well-drilled bands of mercenaries obey- 
ing the command of chieftains engaged in polities 
as a business for the gratification of the lust of 
power or of profit, they become inaccessible to the 
moral forces in politics, and convert themselves 
into mere engines of rapacity and oppression. — It 
is high time that good citizens should open their 
eyes to the progress which this development has 
already made, as anew exemplified by the recent 
Republican State conventions, in the two greatest 
States of the Union, and to the advance it is mak- 
ing in others, and that, with minds unclouded by 
partisan spirit, they should consider the means to 
avert the growing danger. 

The problem thus presented is a complex one, 
and very difficult of complete solution. But there 
are two things which to every clear-headed man 
will at once appear indispensable to that end. In 
the first place, universal experience proves that to 
rid a party of a boss. mere opposition ** inside the 
party ” is never sufficient. The well-disciplined 
and unscrupulous cohorts of the boss will almost 
always defeat the opposition in those preliminary 
procedures by which the composition of caucuses 
and conventions is determined; and if then the 
outwitted or out-manceuvred opposition meekly 
accept the result, and vote the boss's ticket for 
fear of ‘‘ hurting the party,” bossism will be as 
secure as if no opposition existed. This is not 
mere theoretical reasoning, but history. The se- 
cession of public-spirited men from the boss-ridden 
party, defeat of the party, again and again, until 
bossism disappears from it by action outside of the 
party, is the only opposition policy that will pro- 
duce any practical effect. Whoever abhors bossism 
must not be afraid of independence. 

In the second place, we should, as much as_pos- 
sible, strip the boss of the means to reward his 
henchmen. One of the principal sources of his 
power is the manipulation of the patronage. The 
more offices and salaries he has to distribute, the 
more he will attract the mercenary crowd; the less 
spoil he is able to give, the less he is able to rule. 
Civil service reform, withdrawing public places 
from the reach of arbitrary favor. and subjecting 
them to the merit system, is the most dangerous 
enemy to bossism. The extension of that reform 
over the whole field of the public service; and its 
strict enforcement, must therefore be regarded as 
the most powerful as well as the most indispensable 
means to ward off the danger arising from tlie per- 
version of political parties now in progress, and to 
restore them to their legitimate functions as organ- 
ized agencies of political opinion. 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, 

THE Republican State Convention of New York 
was held at Saratoga on the 17th of the present 
month. It was dominated by the ‘* boss” who has 
done most to bring the party into disrepute among 
the people of New York. There was little difference 
of opinion manifested. The party obeyed the be- 
hest of its leader, whose interest it is to fasten the 
rule of Tammany on this city, and who is bent, to 
that end, on securing a Republican majority in the 
Legislature. The old State.officers were renom- 
inated, and a platform was adopted denouncing 
most of Mr. CLEVELAND'S most popular acts. It is 
not our intention to enter upon a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of that document at present. It 
is sufficient to say that while it is naturally for 
sound money, it contains suggestions of nearly 
every proposition in the list of dead political her- 
esies that will invite defeat in 1895. 

One seeming bit of revolt against PLATT appear- 
ed to succeed. Mr. Fassett found it useless to 
make his promised fight, but Mr. WARNER MILLER 
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insisted that PLATT’s purpose to remain silent on 
the excise question should not be carried out, 
Therefore he offered a resolution favoring the ad- 
ministration of the Sunday law ‘*in the interest of 
labor and morality.” PLatt, evidently thinking 
that the plank was harmless, directed Speaker FisH 
to make a speech in favor of it, and the amendment 
was carried unanimously after an oration by Mr, 
MILLER in favor of the Sunday closing of liquor 
saloons. So there was no real revolt, after all. 

Whatever PLATT may think of Mr. MILLER'’s 
resolution, however, the people of the State will 
believe that the Republican party is committed to 
the retention of the present law. This is what 
PLATT and Tammany want, of course. The pres- 
ent law means rich opportunities for blackmail, 
and blackmail means generous campaign funds, 
and something over for the ‘* bosses” and the ‘* heel- 
ers.” 

It is evaded in all the cities of the State except 
for the moment in New York, and will probably 
continue to be evaded. The present strict enforce- 
ment of it in this city may continue through Mayor 
STRONG'S administration, but whenever Tammany 
and PLATT return to power, the saloon-keeper with 
the “pull” and the blackmailing policeman will 
once more control the liquor traffic and city polities. 

What the city and the State need is a modifica- 
tion of the present law, having due regard to the 
rights and wishes of those who want a quiet and 
Christian Sunday. <A rational solution of the 
problem depends on the character of the Legisla- 
ture. If a law can be framed that will make the 
liquor-dealer independent of PLATT and Tammany, 
a good deal will be gained. But if PLATT, or 
PLaTT and Tammany jointly, control the Legisla- 
ture, we shall have the present Jaw, and, with it, 
the vile corruption that flourished under CROKER, 
So far as this city is concerned, the men who made 
Mr. STRONG Mayor ought to see to it that the com- 
bination shall not sueceed in maintaining a law 
which has enabled Tammany to tyrannize over the 
whole community. They must nominate and elect 
candidates for the Senate and Assembly who will 
not support PLATT and CROKER in their efforts to 
rule once more through the influence and votes of 
bribe-paying saloon-keepers. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND THE “OLD 
VETERAN.” 

THE enemies of civil service reform are pretty 
generally using what they call the ‘‘old veteran” 
to make the reform laws ineffective. The statute 
passed over Governor GREENHALGE'S veto in Massa- 
chusetts is an instance of this. The Legislature of 
New York also undertook last winter to save the 
‘old veteran ” of the politicians from the wreck of 
the spoils system, notwithstanding the new consti- 
tutional provision that was supposed to place tle 
whole civil service of the State under the merit 
system. The erudite and cunning tools of PLATT 
and HILL thought they saw a loop-hole for escape 
from that provision. 
that ‘appointments and promotions....shall be 
made according to merit and fitness, to be ascer- 
tained, as far as practicable, by examinations, 
which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive.” 
Soldiers and sailors of the late war were granted 
preference after their names were once on the list. 
But our law-makers said that competitive examina- 
tions were ‘‘not practicable” in the case of soldiers 
and sailors applying for positions the compensa- 
tion attached to which did not exceed four dollars 
a day, and a judge was found to sustain this act. 
Fortunately, however, the single judge has been 
reversed by the General Term of the Supreme 
Court of the Second Department, and in a strong 
and lucid opinion the court holds that the Legisla- 
ture cannot add to the preferences bestowed by 
the Constitution upon veterans, and that the law- 
making power’s decision as to what is or is not 
practicable must be reasonable, and is subject to 
review by the courts. In other words, so long as 
the courts are virtuous and independent of the 
spoilsmen, the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment will not be permitted to beat the Constitution. 

In Chicago, too, the spoilsmen are using the 
‘old veteran” as a club with which to destroy or 
wound civil service reform. It is a wonder that 
the thousands of honest old soldiers and sailors do 
not rise up at this hypoeritical outrage upon good 
government, which is quite as much of an insult 
to the patriotic men who fought for the Union as 
are the frauds committed in their name on the 
pension laws. In Chicago, the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, obeying the direction of the new law, 
from which so much good has been expected, have 
fixed an age limit for admission to the service. 
Under their rules a man cannot obtain employ- 
ment as a laborer who is more than fifty-five year’s 
of age, and no one can enter the police force after 
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he is thirty-five. These certainly are reasonable 
limitations. It is, however, the limit of age of 
forty-five years for admission to the clerical service 
of which the bitterest complaint is made. 

No sooner was the regulation promulgated than 
the politicians began to cry out that it was an as- 
sault upon the ‘‘ old veteran.” As yet we have seen 
no sign that the real ‘‘old veteran” himself has 
been greatly stirred up over the matter, but the pol- 
iticians and the partisan newspapers of Chicago are 
greatly excited. In answer,the commissioners have 
written a letter, from which we quote the follow- 
ing calm and rational statement as to the purport 
of the rule: 

«The ‘classified service,’ as contemplated by the law, 
js in the nature of a calling or profession, the duties of 
which sre to be learned by beginning at the bottom and 
gradually working up from one grade to another, until the 
highest positions are reached. In establishing the age 
limit at forty-five years the commission does not. under- 
take to say that there may not be many persons over that 
age in Chicago who are mentally and physically qualified 
to fill any position in the city civil service. But, as ex- 
aminations are he.d for entrance to the lower grades only, 
it is believed that a better permanent service can be se- 
cured by filling those places with comparatively young 
persons — persons who, through gradual promotion, if 
found worthy, may hope in ten, fifteen, or twenty years to 
reach the higher positions of authority and responsibility, 
bringing with them a knowledge gained by experience of 
the duties of every position below them.” 


The commissioners are clearly right in thinking 
that the best way to build up a service that shall 
not only be independent of party polities, but shall 
be as efficient as a clerical service may be, is to 
secure young men who will remain in it, learn its 
rules, its routine, and the best way to discharge 
the duties of publie office with the least cost and 
the least friction to the citizens, until in the end 
the work of municipal government, in all its cleri- 
cal branches, shall be thoroughly well performed 
by a body of trained and experienced servants. 

It is not likely that many teal and honest vet- 
erans, who are fitted for the performance of clerical 
duties, vould want, at their necessarily advanced 
age, to enter the service in the lowest grade, and it 
is to this grade that the age limit applies. Many 
of the so-called ‘‘old veterans,” however, who take 
part in efforts to defeat the law, are too young to 
remember much about the war, and they know 
little of the soldiers whose zeal and passion for 
their country carried them to battle in the cause of 
the Union. Besides these, there are men who 
call themselves ‘‘old veterans” who may have 
gone to the war, but who, if they wore the uni- 
form, did little credit to it; for they assumed it 
from some other motive than that which inspired 
the real soldiers, whose cheeks now burn with 
shame at the thought of the base uses to which the 
glories of the great conflict are put by greedy 
“sharks” and corrupt demagogues. There are 
many other ‘Sold veterans” who never saw a bat- 
tle-field, but who did see many camps when boun- 
ties were liberal, while some of them may have 
been inside of prisons where bounty-jumpers were 
confined. Such men as these have done their ut- 
most to make the pension list anything but a“ roll 
of honor,” and now they and their fellows, the 
“bosses ’ and the ‘‘ heelers ” of both the great par- 
ties, are striving to defeat the laws which have 
been established for making the administration of 
the public business worthy of the country, of its 
intelligence, its morality, its place among the na- 
lions of the world, and worthy also of the noble 
sacrifices that were made for it by the men in 
whose liveries these travesties of ‘told veterans” 
ave masquerading. To those whose hopes and as- 
pirations are for pelf the terrible sacrifices of the 
war mean nothing, but to those who made the sac- 
rifices the welfare and honor of the country mean 
everything, and so we may soon expect to hear from 
the old soldiers whose sears and triumphs are not 
for sale, such denunciations of the men who are 
using their honored names for the defeat of civil 
service reform as they have already pronounced 
against the pension fraud and his attorney. 

There is no more merit in the cry of the ‘“‘bum- 
mer,” the ‘‘ camp-follower,” and the ‘‘ boss ” against 
the age limit adopted by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners of Chicago than in the demagogic law 
of Massachusetts, which even Governor GREEN- 
HALGE could not stand, or in the act by which 
PLatr’s New York Legislature tried to sneak be- 
hind the constitutional provision which embodied 
the decree of the people that “‘appointments and pro- 
motions in the civil service of the State, and of all 
the civil divisions thereof, including cities and vil- 
lages, shall be made according to merit and fitness.” 
So far as New York is concerned, the ‘‘old veteran ” 
trick will probably not work, for it is not likely 
that the Court of Appeals will reverse the decision 
made by the General Term of the Supreme Court 
of the Second Department; and it is especially to be 
hoped that in Chicago the vicious element will be 
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defeated, for the movement for better government 
under the merit system has gone further and gained 
more in that city, in promise at least, than in any 
other municipality in the country. 


A NEW BOND ISSUE. 

Ir is probably the belief of the bankers of the country, 
including the members of the bond syndicate, that there 
must be another bond issue. The WEEKLY pointed out 
in its issue of August 31st that gold would probably go 
out of the country as soon as the syndicate became unable 
or unwilling to maintain the government reserve at $100.- 
000,000. Lhe time for large exportations came sooner 
than we expected. The central fact of the situation is 
that so long as the Treasury is short of money, and so long 
as the government’s demand paper is ready to the hands 
of those who are in 2 position to make money by export- 
ing gold, so long will the reserve continue to be depleted. 

It is not likely, however, that large exports of gold will 
again or immediately create a panic. Prosperity is on a 
firm footing. Business has sprung up. Buying at home 
and abroad is active. The factories and mills are running 
on full time. Wages have advanced, and there are few 
idle laborers. It would take an enormous shock to the 
monetary system and condition of the country to over- 
turn this new prosperity. It is likely that Congress alone 
possesses the power for the doing of so much evil, and it 
is to be hoped that by its next meeting Congress will have 
learned a lesson from the experiences of the last two 
years, and that the House will show that the Populists of 
the Senate are not likely to make any impression on the 
currency laws of the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is bound to maintain a 
reserve, It is perfectly true that no law requires him to 
do this in so many words, but the laws have put the 
Treasury in the banking business, and prudent bankers 
invariably keep on hand a reserve with which,to meet a 
sudden call to pay their demand obligations. If the out- 
flow of gold lowers the reserve dangerously, the Secretary 
must borrow money, and he must continue to issue bonds 
until Congress shall come to his assistance by directing 
the redemption of the greenbacks and the Treasury notes. 
If he be forced to borrow aguin, however, the Secretary 
of the Treasury ought not to hesitate to take the public 
into his confidence, and to offer his securities in the open 
market. He is bound until October 1st to give the syn- 
dicate the option, but at his own price and on his own 
terms. If the syndicate does not want to take the bonds 
on such terms as seem fair to Mr. CARLISLE, let him of- 
fer them to the highest bidder. 

The conditions of the country are not the same as they 
were when the last bonds were lisposed of to the syndicate. 
The revenues are increasing, and it is probable that within 
a few months they will exceed the expenditures. When 
that condition is reached the Treasury will be able to keep 
its reserve intact without a resort to bond issues. Mr. 
CARLISLE assumed a great responsibility when he sold 
bonds on private terms. But his action was compelled 
by the refusal of Congress to come to the government’s 
assistance. Now, however, there is no such crisis as then 
existed, and if bonds must be sold they ought, if possible, 
to be offered in the open market and disposed of to the 
highest bidder. 

Another consideration ought to weigh with the Secretary 
when he is arranging the programme of a sale. If there 
must be a bond issue, the securities will still be coin bonds. 
It will be recollected that Congress declined to give the 
Secretary power to issue gold bonds, although if such a 
law as Mr. CLEVELAND asked for had been passed, the 
country would have saved $16,000,000 in interest on the 
syndicate issue. There is no absolute necessity now for 
the passage of a gold-bond act, for the dying out of the 
silver craze gives sufficient assurance to the commercial 
world that a United States coin bond will always be re- 
deemed in gold. 

It is to be hoped that no new issue of bonds will be 
necessary. Not much of good is to be expected from a 
Senate in which the Populists hold the balance of power; 
but if the House only act wisely it may compel sound 
action in the Senate through a union of honest-money Re- 
publicans and Democrats. It is true that Mr. REED will 
be Speaker, and it is also probably true that, but for his 
advice, the Republicans of the House would last winter 
have voted for gold bonds, but Mr. REED was then seeking 
to prevent the Democratic party from winning the honor 
of saving the country’s eredit, and it may be that he will 
be wiser now that his own party controls the House of 
Representatives, and is responsible for what that body 
does or does not do. The House ought to pass an act au- 
thorizing the issue of short-time low-rate revenue bonds, 
and another retiring the government’s paper currency. 
And if after that bonds are necessary, they ought to be 
sold at public auction. 


A DEFECT OF OPPORTUNITY. 

SPEAKING some time ago of the proposed testimonials 
to Dr. Grack, the eminent English cricketer, the London 
Times said: ‘‘ Many would have been glad to sce his name 
in the Birthday list, since Lord’s is at least as national as 
the Lyceum, and since a Prime Minister who twice wins 
the Derby might be supposed to have a fellow-feeling for 
the man who has made the other national sport illustri- 
ous.” This suggestion of the Times that Dr. Grace is a 
fit person to be knighted illustrates as well as anything 
the sort of distinction he has won for himself in the years 
in which he has been perfecting his claim to be called the 
first cricketer in the world. Dr. GRACE’s name is a house- 
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hold word in English families. He is not merely the idol 
of school-boys and college-men and youth with athletic 
dispositions, but he seems to have about as good a title as 
any man in England to be looked upon as a national hero, 
His achievements are respected as well as admired. 

It is interesting and more or less instructive for us 
Americans to reflect that no such career as that of Dr. 
GRACE is possible on this side of the salt seas. We have 
at present no national game in which an amateur player 
can make a national reputation by the co-operative exer- 
cise of his brains and his muscles. Baseball, which is the 
nearest thing we have to a national game, is played for the 
most part by boys and hired men. Asa sport for young 
fellows in college it is admirable, but nowadays when our 
adult working-men play baseball they do it commonly for 
hire. Itis not so good a sport as cricket for men of ma- 
ture years. They can play it, to be sure, but no man of 
forty-seven—Dr. GRACE’s age—is likely to find himself at 
the height of his effectuality in baseball. 

Football even more is a game for the younger men 
Among our polo-players there are a good many hard 
working men of forty and upwards, who take time for 
polo from more serious duties, and are very earnest and 
successful in their devotion to that sport. But polo is 
too expensive to become generally popular, and it is only 
in a popular game that a national reputation can be earned. 

It is possible for the adult American to get his exercise 
and the recreation which is so good for his health by play- 
ing golf, or tennis, or one old cat, or some gentle form of 
football or polo, or even baseball itself. He is under no 
compulsion to let his thews dwindle away from lack of 
use. He can ride horses and bicycles, for that mutter, 
into his extreme old age. But however much he glories 
in sports, he cannot expect that his devotion to them will 
make him famous in his maturity. He must, gather in 
his crop of athletic laurels while he is young, and _per- 
haps when he is a well-preserved old fogy of fifty he 
will have sons whose renown as college pitchers or half- 
backs will soothe the pangs of an ambition prematurely 
quenched, 


ONCE MORE THE HORSE. 
As the flavor of autumn begins to be tasted in the air, 

and the attraction of salt-water and marine sports loses 
some of its intensity, the horse begins to assert himself 
once more, and to. demonstrate the indispensable quality 
of his hold on civilization. The hunt clubs have either 
already begun to hunt or are thinking seriously of it, and 
hunter men are exercising their quadrupeds or buying 
new ones. Proprietors of candidates for honors at county 
fairs are getting their beasts into condition, and one hears 
the first whispers of that flow of autymnal horse - talk 
which swells into a torrent just before the November 
Horse Show. It is excusable at this season to recall, with 
such moderate decision as charity permits, the recent ten- 
dency of some short-sighted contemporaries to flout the 
horse as a quadruped once tolerated in considerable num 
bers because of his usefulness, but now in great measure 
superseded by such handy contrivances as the bicycle and 
the trolley-car. A conservative journal veutured to speak 
not long ago of the horse as an animal that has been found 
out, dwelling upon his ‘‘extraordinary imperfections as 
a machine,” and asserting that,‘‘ what with his diseases 
and tenderness and temper and stupidity, he has been sin- 
gularly ineffective as a mode of motion.” It is true that the 
use of clectricity and the invention of pneumatic tires have 
released the horse from certain forms of ignoble servitude 
to which he has been long in bondage. It is also true 
that the immense rage for bicycling has diverted the en- 
ergies of some fit, and very many unfit, former patrons of 
the horse to that means of locomotion. It is true that 
common horses are being ground up for fertilizers in the 
Northwest, that the livery-stable business has been slack, 
and that inferior, tricky, and vicious horses are so cheap 
that they are more apt than formerly to fall into hands 
unfit to deal with them. But it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the day of the horse is past. The truth is that 
it has just come. The doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test has a chance to work now in horseflesh such as it never 
had before. The best horses are worth as much as ever; 
fair horses bring fair prices; poor horses are not worth 
their keep. There is consequently a stronger motive than 
ever for raising good horses, and for not raising any other 
sort. The bicycle has been a craze this year. Its use will 
continue, for it is a most convenient machine, and a great 
boon to persons who can afford nothing better. But as 
an appliance of luxury itis not to be compared with horse. 
It is not beautiful nor interesting. It cannot travel ona 
bad road; it is unhandy for use at night, except on smooth 
well-lighted streets; it is liable to puncture, and a great 
number of other ailments, most of which overtake it at a 
considerable distance from home; it can carry no consid- 
erable load except its rider; it requires constant attention 
to keep it right side up, and constant exertion to keep it 
moving. Finally, it is bad for trousers and destructive to 
skirts, and cannot be ridden with satisfaction by man or 
woman ex¢ept ina costume devised for the purpose. The 
idea that it will supersede the horse as an appurtenance to 
sport or the carriage as an appliance of luxury is perverse 
and absurd. It will do the horse nothing but good. It 
will improve the roads for him, and, in conjunction with 
the trolley - car, will release him from some loathsome 
forms of drudgery and from much misuse. It is the best 
friend the horse ever had; for, beyond any machine yet in- 
vented, it tends to keep him out of unfit hands, and re- 
serves him for the delight and service of persons able to 
appreciate him and qualified to make him useful and 
happy. 
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“QUR CAPTAIN YOU MUST BE.” 
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XVII. 

“SN HE office of Mr. Sargent was in the Bowdoin 
Suilding, No. 76 Broadway, under the shadow 
of the steeple of Trinity Church. The build- 
ing was old, but the office itself had been re- 
cently refitted. Sargent was an epicurean, 
and he saw no reason why the rooms in which he spent 
the best part of the day should not be as luxuriously fitted 
up as those in his house, where he merely ate and slept. 
The walls were wainscoted with oak; and the partitions 
shutting off the bookkeepers and clerks were also of oak, 
with panels of plate-glass; and of oak, with cushions of 
Spanish leather, were the comfortable arm-chairs. The 
ticker between the two Broadway windows was supported 
by an old oaken bracket, now black with age, and prob- 
ably taken from some church; and the basket into which 
the tape jerkily unrolled itself was of delicate Japanese 
bronze. There was a eloisonné ash-receiver on the table 
in front of the low Jeather-cushioned seats in the win- 

dows, 

In the corner stood a tall clock, in a carved oaken case. 
When this toned forth the hour of eleven the owner of 
the office was standing before the cheerful soft-coal fire, 
which spluttered and crackled in the grate beneath the 
massive oak mantel-piece. Sam Sargent was smoking a 
cigar. His drooping blond mustache, tinged with red 
and touched with gray, fell over his large and humorous 
mouth, with its full lips. His complexion was high but 
clear. He looked like a man content that he had his full 
share of the good things of life; and it was only at a 
second glance that a keen observer would note the intelli- 
gence of the eye and the delicacy of the nose. 

The pleasant-voiced gray-haired clerk, who had called 
at Ezra Pierce’s office the day before, was holding in his 
hands half a dozen of the certificates of stock in the Bara- 
taria Consolidated Railway Company, and he was explain- 
ing to his employer the means whereby these had been 
made to appear more valuable than they were. 

Here’s one now,” he said, handing a Ssteel-engraved 
sheet of stiff paper to Mr. Sargent; “‘look at that. If 
you hold it up to the light you can see that the 0 of the 80 
in figures and the y of the written eighty have been added 
afterwards.” 

“I see,” Sargent answered ; ‘‘and it isn’t very skil- 
fully done, either. It looks like the first attempt. of an 
amateur. But he was able. to dispose of it at a good 
profit.” 

“Rather!” the clerk replied. ‘It ought to represent a 
par of eight hundred dollars, and it does now represent a 
ed of eight thousand; so he made nearly seven thousand 

ollars by the trick. You know you bought this lot of 
Stock at 9429” ‘a 

“So I stand to lose seven thousand on that one certifi- 
cate alone?” Sam Sargent returned. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall~ 
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but I doubt it. I’ve an idea that some one will want to 
buy this back at par. What do you say, Mr. Routh?” 

‘ Well,” the pleasant-voiced clerk answered, ‘‘I don’t 
see how it can be the work of anybody but that young 
Pierce. He was hard up all summer. They say the 
father keeps him very short—” 

“Yes,” commented Sargent; ‘‘that’s the trouble with 
Ezra Pierce—he never was a boy himself.” 

‘**Then all at once, in the middle of the summer, just at 
the time these certificates were transferred to Mr. Pierce, 
the young fellow paid his debts and had plenty of 
money,” said Routh. 

‘* He had plenty of money the summer before last too,” 
Sargent declared; ‘‘and, judging from the company I saw 
him in, he needed it. But I suppose you are right. It is 
the bov who has done it. Let us hope so, certainly, be- 
cause that’s my best chance of getting my money back. 
It will be pretty hard on that old whited sepulchre, his 
father, but he’ll pay up sooner than see his only son in the 
Tombs. I suppose it’s lucky I haven’t any son.” 

Then Sargent walked over to the window and looked 
across at Trinity church-yard, with its few bare and drip- 
ping trees, and with its disconsolate tombstones. 

‘It’s the boy, of course,” he continued, taking up his 
cigar again; ‘‘ he’s not a fine specimen of our American 
youth. I knew he would-come to a bad end, but I never 
supposed he would rise to the dignity of forgery. I 
should have thought that petty larceny would be the 
height of his ambition.” 

** What do you wish me to do about it?” asked Routh. 

“Nothing,” answered Sargent. ‘‘ You say that young 
Pierce was in the office yesterday when you went there— 
well, then, to-day or to-morrow we shall have a visit from 
the young man or from his pa. Make out a list of all the 
altered certificates; have them all here ready at hand, 
and—Routh, you might make out an account to show just 
how I stand now.” 

“All right,” the gray-haired clerk responded, retiring 
to his desk with the certificates. 

‘*By-the-way,” said Sargent, calling him back, ‘‘ you 
say Mr. Poole has also some of this raised stock?” 

‘* About thirty thousand dollars’ worth, I believe,” an- 
swered Routh. 

‘Just go over to Mr. Poole’s office and get an exact 
statement of his altered certificates. too,” Sargent said, 

‘‘and find out when Mr. Poole will be back.” 

As Routh was going back to his own desk the outer 
door of the office opened and Ezra Pierce entered. 

Sargent had turned again to the window, and was look- 
ing down on the damp crowd below in Broadway, with 
his hands in his pockets and his cigar in his mouth. 

Routh touched him on the elbow and whispered, ‘‘ Here’s 
Mr. Pierce now!” 

“* Already?” said Sargent, as he turned leisurely to face 
his visitor. ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Pierce,” he cried, stepping for- 
ward, ‘‘I’m glad to see you. How are you?” 
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Ezra Pierce paused awkwardly in the middle of the 
large room. 

‘* Mr. Sargent,” he began, ‘‘ I want to have a 
utes’ talk with you. I—” 

‘*Certainly,” Sargent returned, promptly; ‘‘ come into 
my office.” 

And he led the way into a smaller room, which had its 
own window on Broadway, and which was also luxuri- 
ously furnished. A portrait of a handsome woman in a 
ball dress hung on the wall over a large desk. A pretty 
red-haired girl in a simple black gown was seated before 
a type-writer near the window. 

As Ezra Pierce followed Sam Sargent into this room the 
latter said to the young lady at the type-writer, ‘‘ I shall 
not want you for half an hour or so, Miss McCabe.” 

‘*Very well, sir,” Miss McCabe answered; ‘‘ then I can 
go and order a new ribbon for this machine.” And with 
that she left the room. 

Sam Sargent closed the door after her. 

‘*That’s the most comfortable, 1 think,” he said, point- 
ing to an arm-chair near the window, while he dropped 
into the seat before the desk. 

When Ezra Pierce had taken the chair Sargent had sug- 
gested, the latter picked out a fresh cigar and clipped off 
the end of it, and lighted it from the one that he had just 
finished. Then he swung around in his chair and faced 
his visitor. 

‘* Well, now, Mr. Pierce, what can I do for you to-day?” 
he asked. 

Ezra Pierce sat stiffly in the seat by the window. with 
the dull light outlining the strong contour. of his head, 
with its shock of stiff gray hair, now almost white, and 
with the grizzled beard. Even though. the face was in the 
shadow, Sargent could see that the clean-shaven upper 
lip twitched nervously before the old man began to speak. 
Sargent himself sat back leisurely in his easy-chair, and 
waited for Ezra Pierce to state his errand. 

‘*Mr. Sargent,” the visitor began, ‘‘I have just made a 
most painful discovery—” Then he paused and took out 
his handkerchief and blew his nose. 

‘* Yes?” said Sargent, politely. 

“Yes,” repeated Ezra Pierce; ‘‘I have found out that 
certain certificates of Barataria Consolidated, which I 
bought during the summer, are forgeries.” 

‘‘Forgeries, are they?” asked Sargent, in some surprise. 

‘*When I say forgeries,” Ezra Pierce continued, *‘ I do 
not mean that the certificates ain’t genuine—I mean that 
they are not good for their face value; that is, they are not 
worth what they pretend to. be worth.” 

Sam Sargent smiled sarcastically. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘‘ever since Barataria Consolidated guaranteed the bonds 
of the Athens and Smithville and of the De Soto and 
Johnstown I have heard complaints that Barataria would 
never see par again.” 

‘‘T don’t mean that,” Ezra Pierce declared, finding the 
explanation even more difficult than he had thought. ‘‘I 
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mean that these certificates have been raised, and I sup- 
pose they can be called forgeries.” 

Here he stopped again and drew a long breath. 

‘*And in what way can I help you, Mr. Pierce?” in- 
quired Sargent, blandly, ‘*‘Do you want my assistance in 
discovering the thief?” 

*‘T can attend to him myself,” was the stern answer. 

‘*So you have found him out already,” Sargent re- 
turned. ‘‘If he’s tried before the Recorder he'll get ten 
years, at least.” 

Ezra Pierce gave Sargent a glance of contemptuous dis- 
like, now commingled with dread. 

**I didn’t come to see you to talk about the—about the 
man who is guilty,” he said. ‘I came to tell you that I 
don’t want you to lose money through me in any way. 
I’m told that you hold a lot of shares of Barataria Consol- 
idated which Silvige & Cusachs sold for me. Among 
them are some of these altered certificates, now I’m ready 
to take them off your hands at this morning’s quotation ” 

‘‘But you yourself were deceived,” Sargent declared. 
‘*] don’t see why I should let you make good my losses.” 

“You got the stock from me,” Ezra Pierce persisted, 
‘‘and I cannot let anybody be a dollar the worse for any 
dealings with me.” 

Sam Sargent gave him a humorous glauce to see if he 
were absolutely sincere. 

‘But you paid good money for these forgeries.” he re 
turned, ‘‘so we are both in the same boat, You can 
count on me to help you bring the rascal who has robbed 
us to justice.” 

‘That ain’t what I want,” broke in Ezra Pierce, harsh- 
ly. ‘‘ What 1 want is to buy those certificates back.” 

‘* And you will use them as evidence against the thief?” 
Sargent inquired. 

‘*That’s neither here nor there,” said the father of the 
man who had stolen the money, ‘‘I offer to pay you for 
that stock—that’s what I frropose.” ’ 

‘‘ Are you sure you are not proposing to me to com- 
pound a felony?” the other asked. 

Ezra Pierce raised his voice impatiently. 

‘You've got a lot of stock that’s no good. Now I'll 
take it off your hands at the market price. What more do 
you want?” 

‘‘There’s no need to get excited about this,” Sargent 
returned. ‘‘I have never said that 1 wanted anything 
more than your offer, although your proposition is not 
quite satisfactory in one respect. The Barataria Central 
opened this morning at 914, and I paid 98% for the forged 
certificates.” 

‘‘ Very well, then,” cried Ezra Pierce; ‘‘let’s have no 
more words about it. I'll give you 98% for those certifi- 
cates.” 

Sam Sargent looked his visitor squarely in the face. 
** All the Barataria certificates I bought of you are not 
forgeries,” he said, with meaning, ‘‘and the stock has 
gone down 7] since my purchase.” 

‘*Do you want me to buy all those back too?” Ezra 
Pierce asked. ‘‘ Well, I'll do it. Make out your state- 
ment, and I’ll give you a check. Will that satisfy you?” 

‘*Really, Mr. Pierce,” Sam Sargent responded, ** your 
interest in this matter is very extraordinary.” 

‘**I don’t see how,” was the hesitating answer, as Ezra 
Pierce drew back in his chair. 

‘*T'll tell you how,” explained the other, ‘I’ve known 
vou a good many years, and we have bucked against each 
other more than once, as you remember, I dare say, and 
in all that time I never heard of your making a bad bar- 
gain with your eyes open. But that’s what you are doing 
now; that is, unless you have a very strong personal mo- 
tive for wishing to shield the guilty man.” 

‘* What do you mean?” the visitor asked, with a doubt 
ful tremor of fear in his rasping voice. 

‘*T mean this,” said Sargent, ‘‘that you couldn’t be 
more anxious to get control of the evidence against the 
forger—if he was your own son!” 

Ezra Pierce sat stunned by this direct blpw. Then he 
rose slowly. 

** Will you take par for all the Barataria you have?” he 
managed to ask at last, standing before Sargent. 

‘“Why should I?” Sargent replied. ‘‘It isn’t a great 
deal of money, after all, and I guess I should have more 
fun running down the thief.” 

Ezra Pierce’s stooping frame shook as he answered, 
“ You wouldn’t send the boy to Sing Sing, would you?” 

‘“No,” Sargent responded, smiling, ‘‘ I’m not putting 
people into jail this year; it’s as much as I can do to keep 
out of State-prison myself. But I wanted to make sure 
who it was you were trying to save. Now I know.” 

Ezra Pierce bent forward over the desk before which 
the other man was sitting, and asked, hoarsely, ‘* You will 
sell me the certificates?” 

‘‘Of course I will,” was the answer. ‘I’m not a spe- 
cial detective. And I knew about this—at least I guessed 
—hbefore you came.” 

‘You knew it ?” echoed the father. ‘‘ How could you?” 

‘*Oh, it was easy enough. The certificates came from 
your office, and your son had been very short of money all 
summer, and all at once he had cash again It was put- 
ting two and two together. That’s all,” Sargent ex- 
plained. 

“But if you can do that, others may—” Ezra Pierce 
began. 

**That’s true,” Sargent responded; ‘* but perhaps you 
can get in all the certificates before anybody suspects. 
And then other people may not have been watching your 
son as I have.” 

Ezra Pierce looked up. 

‘* Yes,” continued the other, ‘‘ I’ve kept my eye on him 
ever since I saw him with Daisy Fostelle summer before 
last at Manhattan Beach. I didn’t think he’d be a big 
enough fool to send her on the road and to pay all the 
bills of a big opera company—but he was; and I suppose 
it cost him fifty or sixty thousand dollars, that little ex- 
perience. It was expensive, no doubt; but she’s an amus- 
ing girl, Daisy, and I guess your son had a good time.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that Winslow—that my son spent 
fifty thousand dollars on an opera-singer?” exclaimed 
Ezra Pierce. 

‘* Well,” said Sargent, slowly, ‘‘she’s a pretty woman, 
but she isn’t much of a singer, and it may not have been 
exactly fifty thousand dollars: it may have been seventy: 
five. But didn’t he confess that too?” 

‘*No.” acknowledged the father, ‘‘he never told me 
that. He knew I should never forgive him—to go after 
another woman, and to deceive his own wife.” 
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Sargent sat back in his chair and looked at the strick- 
en father with pity, 

‘**See here, Mr. Pierce,” he said at last, ‘‘ you are older 
than I am, but I don’t believe you’ve seen half as much of 
the world, and, somehow, I don’t believe that you have 
thought things out in just the way I have. Now let me 
tell yousomething. You have your kind of morality, and 
I have mine. Mine is very different from yours, I know, 
and you don’t take much stock in.it—but I’ve got it all 
the same. But that boy of yours, he hasn’t any morality 
at all—not any, Probably you won't agree with me in 
this, but I believe it doesn’t much matter what kind of 
morality you have, so long as you've got enough of your 
own kind. Almost any kind is good enough to carry a 
man through the world. But if you haven’t any at all, 
why, then the devil can have you for the asking; and I 
don’t believe your son has enough to keep overnight.” 

Ezra Pierce listened to this strange doctrine in silence. 

Before he could answer there was a rap at the glass 
door leading into the outer room. 

**Come in!” cried the owner of the office. 

The pleasant-featured, gray-haired clerk entered. 

** What is it, Routh?” asked Sargent. 

‘“‘l’ve been to Mr. Poole’s,” Routh answered, ‘‘ and he 
wants to know if you can see him this morning.” 

‘Is it about—” and Sargenv’s glance indicated Ezra 
Pierce. 

‘* Yes,” was Routh's reply, as he lowered his voice. 
‘**He has nearly twenty thousand dollars of the altered 
certificates. That’s why he wants to see you. He says 
he won’t compromise.” 

‘** Does he suspect any one?” Sam Sargent inquired, al- 
most in a whisper, although he knew that Ezra Pierce 
must hear every word that was said in a room so small. 

‘* He suspects the same young man you did,” Routh re- 
turned; ‘‘and he said he meant to see him in Sing Sing 
before Christmas.” 

“Thank you,” said Sargent; ‘that will do.” 

When Routh had gone, closing the door behind him, 
Sargent turned to Ezra Pierce. 

‘**T suppose you heard what he said?” he inquired. 

** What does it mean?” asked Ezra Pierce. 

“It means that Cyrus J. Poole isn’t as easy-going as I 
am,” Sargent replied. ‘*‘ You see, youand I have had our 
fights, and the last time I got the best of it; so I can afford 
to let you offeasy. But Poole is different, and I guess he 
can’t forgive your raid on Niobrara Central.” 

Ezra Pierce slowly rose and straightened his bent figure. 
‘IT suppose I must go and see hin too,” he said, without 
a quaver in his voice. 

“You can go, of course,” Sargent suggested, *‘but it 
won't do any good. Poole is as hard as steel. Don’t go 
till to-morrow, anyway,” 

** Why not?” asked the father, with his hand on the knob 
of the door to go forth. 

* Well, because I'll help you out if you will take my ad- 
vice,” Sargent responded. ‘* I'll send round word to Poole 
that I can’t see him till to-morrow at lunch-time. Atid you 
ship that bad boy of yours to Europe eatly to-morrow 
morning.” 

He took up a newspaper and looked at an advertise- 
ment. 

‘Yes, that’s it,” he continued. ‘‘The Chicago sails at 
eleven to-morrow morning. Get the boy out of the way 
at once. Ship him to Paris—that’s the place for him. 
Give him five or ten thousand a year, and then he won’t 
get into mischief again; at least, not into mischief of this 
kind. Let him have the kind of fun over there that he 
likes — it will keep him quiet and amuse him. And if 
you pay up as you propose, I don’t believe anybody will 
molest him over there. It’s forgery, of course, and he 
could be extradited, I suppose, but I guess you can hush 
the matter up after the boy is gone. That’s my advice; 
you can take it or leave it, just as you please.” 

And Sam Sargent struck a match to relight his cigar, 
which he had allowed to go out. 

““That’s not the way I do my duty by my child,” said 
Ezra Pierce, rising. ‘* As you say, my ideas about morals 
are different from yours, and what you propose may suit 
your morals—] don’t know—but it doesn’t suit mine ” 

“Don’t be brash!” Sargent returned, with easy good 
nature. ‘ Don’t go near Poole to-day. Take the night to 
think it over, and I rather guess you will change your 
mind before morning, and get the boy out of the country 
before Poole shows thuse altered certificates to the District 
Attorney and the Grand Jury.” 

‘*Do you think he will go as far as that?” cried the 
father of the guilty man, with a sudden vision of the 
court-room and the judge passing sentence. 

‘*Cyrus Poole isn’t an easy man to deal with,” Sargent 
responded. ‘You know that. And if he is really set on 
this thing, he’s likely to make it very disagreeable for the 
boy. That’s why I advise you to send the youngster 
where a Central Office detective can’t pay him an unex- 
pected visit.” 

Then he opened the door to let Ezra Pierce pass out. 

When they had both entered the main office, Sargent 
lowered his voice, and said to Pierce, ‘‘My clerk knows 
about this—but you can trust him.” Then he called the 
clerk. 

“‘Mr. Routh,” he said, ‘‘ I have made an arrangement 
with Mr. Pierce, who will take all my Barataria Consoli 
dated off my hands at par. Make out a statement at once, 
and send it to Mr. Pierce’s office.” 

“All right,” Routh answered; ‘‘I can have it ready in 
ten minutes.” 

“You send me a check any time to-day, Mr. Pierce,” 
said Sargent, ‘‘and I will send over the certificates.” 

‘*You shall have the money at once,” Ezra Picrce re 
sponded; ‘‘ but I will come for those certificates myself ” 

** Well,” Sargent returned, ‘‘I don’t know but what it 
would be as well.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED,] 


SQUADRON EVOLUTIONS. 


As compared with the great naval powers of Europe 
our fleet of war-vessels is inferior numerically, while the 
enlisted force of the navy is hardly large enough to man 
the ships already in commission, or soon to be placed in 
active service; but the ships are unquestionably equal, 
and in some cases superior, to any of their kind afloat, 
while officers and men are second to none in the world in 
intelligence, courage, and unselfish and patriotic devo- 
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tion to duty. With such good material, particularly ag 
there is every indication of a sincere desire on the patt of 
Congress to augment our naval force until it shall have 
reached a strength commensurate with the needs and dig. 
nity of a great and powerful people, the navy can be made 
most efficient, and in no way can this be better accom. 
plished than by frequent and protracted petiods of dril] 
n fleet evolutions and naval tactics. 

The small fleet of four vessels which has been cruising 
on the coast for some weeks past has been doing excellent 
work in this respect, notwithstanding the publication of 
some unjustly severe criticisms. At sea, squadron evolu. 
tions were constant, and the improvement conspicuously 
evident from day to day, while in port, landing, boat, tor. 
pedo, ahd great-gun exercises and other drills were inces- 
sant, with the sole exception of three or four days in Bos. 
ton Harbor, where the popular interest in the ships was 
so great that the enormous crowds of visitors caused a 
temporary cessation, It is to be hoped that Admiral 
Bunce’s squadron will be re-enforced by every available 
ship, and that the work so well begun may be continucd, 





Frew things have seemed to me more dramatic, in a sub 
jective sort, than the closing of a great summer hotel, 
** All which I saw, and part of which I was,” 


within the first fortnight of September, and still am, for 
the matter of that. 


A. 


It scarcely began before the last of August, when the 
guests ebbed away by floods, in every train, The end of 
the season was purely conventional. One day the al- 
manac said it was August,and the hotel was full; an- 
other day the almanac said it was September, and the vast 
caravansary was instantly touched with depletion, and 
within a week it hung loose upon its inmates like the 
raiment upon the frame of a man who has been Banting. 
There was no change in the weather; that remained as 
summerlike as ever, and has since grown more and more 
divinely beautiful. The conditions continued the same, 
only more agreeable; the service was still abundant and 
perfect ; the table was of an unimpaired variety; there was 
no such sudden revival of business ot pleasure in the city 
that people should abandon the leisure of the sea-shore; 
the ocean smiled as serenely, tlie breakers crashed as lyii- 
cally along the beach; the country, for those who were to 
prolong their outing, would be dry and dusty But a cer 
tain fiction of the calendar had reported itself in the hu- 
man consciousness; and as men are the prey of super- 
stition and emotion, the population of the huge hostelry 
yielded by a single impulse to the pressure of the pre- 
tence that it was September. 

Huge, I have called the hostelry, and I do not know 
that I can add to the effect of size which I wish to im- 
part by saying that it 1s of a veritably American immen- 
sity. It stretches along the sea-like the shore of a con- 
tinent, and when I walk from one end of its seaward 
veranda to the other, I feel as if I were going from Cas- 
tine in Maine to St. Augustine in Florida. Really, it is 
only the fifth of a mile in length, but I have ordinarily 
lived in houses so much shorter that my fancy takes wing 
when I think of it, and will not brook a briefer flight. In 
like manner, when I speak of its thousand dwellers as a 
population, I am perhaps giving way to an effect of 
habitually sharing my roof with but four or five persons. 

They were nearly a thousand when I came, but tle 
place was so spacious that I had large areas of the piazza 
to myself whenever I liked, and I was often a solitary 
wayfarer up and down the halls that projected them- 
selves in dimmer and dimmer perspective between the 
suites of rooms on the right hand and on the left. It was 
the dining-room, with its forest of pine posts, its laby- 
rinths of tables, its army of black waiters, and its only a 
little larger army of guests, which gave that impression of 
a dense overpeopling, such as one could not feel in greater 
degree even in the tenement quarters of the East Side. 
This was peculiarly the case on a Sunday, when the 
guests had guests ;*and in the tramp of the black forces, 
the clash of crockery, and the harsh jangle of the cutlery, 
mingled with the dull, subdued sound of the guttling 
and guzzling, there was something like the noise of a 
legion stirring in its harness, and hailing Cesar with the 
warlike devotion inspired by a munificent donative. 

In the early morning there was a hardly less powerful 
impression of numbers, when the crying children, the 
half-hushed quarrelling of some husbands and wives, and 
the loud and loving adieux of others parting for the day, 
burst the frail partitions of their rooms, and mixed in the 
corridors with the rush of the porters’ trunk - bearing 
trucks, pushed over the long carpeted stretches with the 
voluble clatter of so many lawn-mowers, the flight of the 
call- boys’ feet, the fierce clangor of the chambermaids 
bells, and the strongly accented controversies and goss! 
of the chambermaids themselves. No doubt all these ef 
fects were exaggerated by the senses just unfolding them- 
selves in waking consciousness, and taking angry nole of 
the disturbing influences without But the multitude shel- 
tered by a single roof was nevertheless very great: at the 
height of the season, the guests and the servants, the 
— and the workers, were some fifteen hundred to- 
gether. 


IL. 

All at once, as I say, a great part of the multitude van- 
ished. All at once, on the verandas, and in the wide office 
swept with yet cooler currents from the sweet-breathed 
sca, I was sensible of a sudden decimation. I cannut fix 
the date with precision, but one night at about half past 
eight the great moony electrics which swung in spice high 
over the floors of the office, the ballroom, and the dining- 
room, paled their effectual tires, which they never after- 
wards relumed, and left ys to the batlike waverings of the 
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naphtha gas. I remember the sinking of the heart with 
which my senses took cognizance of the fact. No one 
spoke, or audibly noted it; the talking groups talked on 
in fallen tones; the people who were reading books or pa- 
pers drew them a little nearer, or put them a little farther; 
those who were writing letters at the long tables in the 
reading-room silently adjusted their vision to the ob- 
scurity. It was like the effect of some august natural 
catastrophe; the general disposition was to ignore the fact, 
as we shall perhaps try to ignore the fact that the world 
has begun to burn up, when it begins to burn, and pretend 
that it is merely a fire over in Hoboken or Long Island 
City that the department will soon have under control. 

It may have been the morning of that day, or the 
morning of the next, but it was at Jeast some neighboring 
morning, that I sauntered down to one of the forenoon 
trains and saw a large detachment of our colored troops 
departing. They were very gay, as they nearly always are, 
poor fellows; and they were exchanging humorous and de- 
risive adieux with a detachment of those who were to 
remain, and who pretended on their part to mock their 
departing comrades. These helped them off with their 
baggage, Wheeling the heavy truck-loads of the trunks 
which the porters lifted to them; and when all was ready, 
shaking hands again and again, and telling, them to be 
good to themselves. At the last moment a very short, 
stout.little black man appeared with a truck heaped high 
with baggage, and rushed it down the long esplanade to 
the platform beside the train, amid the wild cheers and 
wagers of the going and staying spectators. He had all 
the cry till the train actually started, when a young col- 
ored brother burst out of the front door of a car from 
which it had detached itself,and began to run it down 
With a heavy grip-sack wildly flying about and beating 
his legs and flanks. He had taken his place in this car 
unaware of its fate, and had remained in it, exulting from 
the open window in his sole possession; and now the 
secret of his proprietorship had been revealed to his dis- 
may. But it was a very kindly train; when his pursuit 
became known, the locomotive obligingly slowed to a 
stand, and he was pulled aboard the rear platform amidst 
a jubilation which few real advantages inspire in this 
worid. 


Ill. 


An indefinable gloom settled upon me as the train 
curved out into the marsh, and the laughing, chattering, 
cheering, hat- waving remnant came back to the hotel 
and dispersed about their work. There were still 2 great 
many of them, and there were still a great many of us, 
but I felt that the end had begun. I do not know wheth- 
er'I felt this fact more keenly or not when the dentist, 
whose presence I had been tacitly proud of all through 
August, abandoned the house which he had helped to 
render metropolitan. But lam sure that it was a definite 
shock to lose him; and that the tooth which his presence 
had held in abeyance asserted itself in a wild throe at his 
going. Once as I passed the door of his office his name 
was on it and his hours; when I returned fifteen minutes 
later to ask an appointment with him his name was gone, 
and the useless hours alone remained. On his way to 
take passage in his cat-boat for the farthermost parts of 
the Great South Bay, he kindly stopped and advised 
about the grumbling tooth. Then he passed out of the 
hotel, and left it to ache if it must. with an unrequited 
longing for the filling fatally delayed. 


IV. 

The doctor went a week later, but before this other 
changes had taken place, among which the most cata- 
clysmal was the passing of the band, which vanished as 
it were in a sudden crash of silence. The whole month 
long I had heard it playing in the afternoon midway of 
the long veranda, and in the evening on its platform in the 
ballroom, and with my imperfect knowledge of music, 
had waited each day and night till it came to that disso- 
lute, melancholy melody to which the Eastern girls danced 
their wicked dance at the World’s Fair; not because I 
like dissolute and melancholy things, but because I was 
then able to make sure what tune the band was play- 
ing. I had in this way become used to the band, and 1 
missed it poignantly, if one can miss a thing poignantly; 
which I doubt. Other people seemed to enjoy it, and I 
like to see people enjoying themselves. Besides, its go- 
ing brought the dancing to a close, which I enjoyed my- 
self. 

I mean that I enjoyed looking at the dancing. This 
was for the most part, even at the height of our gayety, 
performed by boys and girls, and very young children, 
whom I saw led away to bed heart-broken at nine o'clock. 
One small couple of these I loved very much. I fancied 
them a little brother and sister, and I delighted in their 
courage and perseverance in taking the floor in every 
dance, and through all changes of tune and figure turning 
solemnly round and round. with their arms about each 
other’s waists. One night there came a bad, bad boy, who 
posted himself in front of them, and plagued them, jump- 
ing up and down before them and hindering their serious 
gyration. Another evening the little brother was cross 
and would not dance, and the little sister had to pull him 
out on the floor and make him. 

Sometimes, however, there were even grown people on 
the floor. Then I chose a very pretty young couple, 
whom I called my couple, and shared their joy in the 
waltz without their knowing it. We-were by all odds 
the best dancers and the best looking. We staid long 
enough to poison the others with jealousy, but we always 
went away rather early. But when the band left, all this 
innocent pleasure ended. There was one delirious even- 
ing, indeed, when the floor-manager, in default of other 
music, whistled a waltz, and the young ladies, in default of 
young men, trod a mad measure with each other to his 
sibilation. But this was a dying burst of gayety; it did 
not and could not happen again. 





Ne 


I have to accuse myself of giving no just idea of the 
constant flowing and dribbling away of the guests, who 
never ceased departing. The trains that bore them and 
their baggage brought no other guests’ baggage to replace 
them, and the house gradually emptied itself until- not 
more than a poor three hundred remained. With each 
defection of a considerable number of guests there follow- 
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ed a reduction of the helping force, who now no longer 
departed laughing, but with a touch of that loneliness 
falling upon us all, whose shadow I shall project into an- 
other paper, and try to deepen upon the reader, as it has 
deepened itself upon me. W. D. Howe ts. 


FRANCIS WILSON AND «“ ‘THE 
CHIEFTAIN.” 

THE fall season of entertainment at Abbey’s Theatre 
was successfully opened on September 9th with an oper. 
etta called The Chieftain. When I say successfully I 
mean in a manner that will not only attract to the box 
office those necessary dollars without which all amuse- 
ments are literally empty shows, but which will also com 
mend itself to persons of enlightened intelligence and 
sensitive taste. This is saying something of importance, 
for most of the operettas brought to the attention of the 
local public recently have been either utterly foolish and 
beneath consideration, or else amusing in a manner not to 
be tolerated by polite society. Mr. Francis Wilson, who 
is the chief player engaged in The Chieftain, and who is 
responsible for its production in New York, is therefore 
to be thanked for giving us a genuine operetta, whose 
humor we may enjoy without fear of remorse, and whose 
music we may applaud with credit to our discernment. 
It is unquestionably true that most men are willing to 
laugh in a theatre at anything from the bursting of a 
bladder to the utterance of a baldly familiar remark about 
baseball or polities; but it is none the less a fact that we 
are all fond of patting ourselves on the back for being 
sufliciently knowing to find merit where it really exists. 

The Chieftain is by no means a great work, but it has 
both literary and musical merit, and therefore theatre- 
goers will enjoy it, and have a better opinion of themselves 
for doing so There need be no hesitation in pronouncing 
it far and away superior to the mass of rubbish which is 
annually hurled upon the stage by gentlemen who seem to 
have no notion that some of us have a fancy for pearls. 
The Chieftain is not altogether new. In 1867 The Con- 
trabandista, a short musical comedy, whose book was by 
F.C. Burnand, and music by Arthur Sullivan, was pro- 
duced in England. That was before the conjunction of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and consequently previous to the 
birth of that delectable school of operetta which has made 
the fame of the Savoy Theatre. Several years ago it oc- 
curred to Mr. Burnand that the little sketch of 1867 would 
bear expansion, and about two years ago, when relations 
were strained between Sir Arthur and his familiar libret- 
tist, the original work was remodelled. It is the current 
success of the Savoy Theatre in London, and has proved 
itself worthy of a place there. 

Mr. Burnand is certainly no Gilbert, but he is a clever 
maker of operetta-books for all that. Old theatre-goers 
will remember with pleasure his Bor and Cox, which was 
so exquisitely set to music by Sullivan. Mr. Wilson, in 


‘some published interviews, has shown undue anxiety to 


prove that very litle of the original work is to be found 
in The Chieftain ; but that seems to be a matter of little 
import. Some of the old work is still there, but it is to be 
detected rather in the music of Sir Arthur Sullivan than 
in the libretto, though the lyrics of the second act do in- 
deed show the influence of the Gilbertian poesy, which 
came to the surface after The Contrabandista, aud thereby 
mark a contrast with those of the first act. 

But Mr. Burnand’s book is pretty nearly all on a level. 
Its story is tenuous, but sufficient for the purposes of 
operetta, which is confessedly travesty. The operetta 
brigand is now a well-established character, and it could 
hardly be expected that Mr. Burnand would recreate him; 
but he is an amusing fellow atall times. ‘The dialogue is 
by no means striking in its wit, and there are some puns 
which are essentially English. But as a whole the book 
is entertaining, and it is clear, delicate, and of fair literary 
quality, The lyrics of the second act, to which reference 
has already been made, show a facility in rhythm and a 
felicity in comic rhyme which are wholly admirable. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is altogether delightful. In 
the first act we find some numbers which bear the marks 
of immaturity, They are written in the style which be- 
longed to the composer when he was seeking his models 
among the lighter works of the Italian stage, and before 
he had fashioned the manner which made JZ. M.S. Pinu- 
fore the parent of a new school. The new numbers, how- 
ever, are all in Sullivan’s best manner. They display a 
greater amount of buoyancy and freedom than the music 
of some of his late works in conjunction with Mr. Gilbert. 
They are less ambitious than the numbers of Ruddigore 
and The Yeomen of the Guard, and far less labored. They 
flow with delicious spontaneity, and they are instinct with 
refined taste and polished musical humor. 

The auditor at Abbey’s Theatre will find mental refresh - 
ment in this music. Its melodies are simple without being 
commonplace, and its rhythms trip along with the grace 
and merriment of dancing-girls. The opening numbers 
of the first act are disappointing, but Rita’s first ballad, 

‘*The tinkling sheepbell knells the parting day,” is as 
pretty a bit of operetta sentiment as one could wish to 
hear, and it is charmingly sung by Miss Glaser. Grigg’s 
first song begins thus: 
* From rock to rock 
With many a shock 
And bump 


And thump 
I fall.” 


Sir Arthur has treated this with a little of his old-fashion- 
ed patter, which is heard to advantage in other parts of 
the work also. In the second act Rita has another charm- 
ing song, ‘“‘ Two happy gods, gay Mars and Jove,” and her 
duet with Vasquez, ‘‘ Ah oui, j’étais,” is one of the best 
numbers Sullivan has ever written. Dolly, the knowing 
bride of Peter Grigg, has an excellent number: 
“*To Spain,’ said my husband, ‘I'm forced, dear, to go;’ 
Said I, ‘I go with you, that’s flat.’ 
*Which doubles expenses,’ says he, ‘as you know.’ 
I owned, ‘There is something in that.’ 
Tra-la-la. 
Financially something in that.” 

The melody of this number is bright and rippling, but 
the ‘* tra-la-la,” sung to a minor chord by Rita, Vasquez, 
and Grigg, has an irresistibly comic effect, none of which 
is lost by Mr. Wilson. The-trio, ‘‘ There are cases when 
the simple truth is difficult to tell,” is one of the most 
successful numbers, but perhaps the brightest thing in the 
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operetta is the sparkling sextet, ‘* Be mum,” which is bet- 
ter than anything in this line that Sullivan has given us 
since the famous quintet in Patience. 

The Chieftain is well performed at Abbey’s Theatre. 
Mr. Wilson himself has less of the burden of the enter- 
tainment on his shoulders than he has had in those oper 
ettas written especially for him, and his admirers may 
tind this a source of disappointment. Yet it is unques 
tionably to Mr. Wilson’s credit as an artist that he is will- 
ing to sink his own importance for the sake of general 
merit. The role of Peter Grigg is altogether different 
from those with which the actor’s name is associated, and 
it is probable that he himself is affected by the unfamil- 
iarity of his environment. It is perhaps a lack of faith 
in the readiness of the public to accept him from a novel 
point of view that makes Mr. Wilson unwilling to throw 
overboard all the traditional methods of his own peculiar 
art; but it is probable that his artistic success in the pres- 
ent role would be greater were he wholly to sink his fa- 
miliar personality and endeavor to give us an impersona- 
tion which might indeed bea disguise, but would certainly 
come nearer to being a creation, 

The other members of the company,without reaching 
brilliancy of achievement, are generally acceptable. Miss 
Glaser deserves particular commendation for her easy 
transition from the level of the soubrette to that of the 
soprano, She has learned to sing with taste and with 
diseretion in the use of a voice of limited power. The 
Chieftain gives excellent opportunities for the display of 
the arts of the scene-painter, the costumer, and the stage- 
manager. The first of these has produced two scenes 
which are theatrically effective, albeit somewhat too prim- 
itive in coloring. The costumes are uncommonly hand- 
some and are tasteful in cut and tint. Mr. Richard Bar- 
ker has arranged the stage groupings in a manner to 
please the eye, and the music is well delivered under the 
skilful direction of Signor de Novellis. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 





THE GA. ROS NEW COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF. 

GENERAL IVAN NOBLE WALKER, who was elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
the National Encampment just closed in Louisville, is a 
native of Indiana, having been born in Rush County, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1839, and he has been a member of the G. A. R. 
since 1867. At the breaking out of the war General 
Walker held an important civil office, although only 
twenty-one years of age, but he resigned this to devote 
his services to the cause of the Union. He raised a com- 
pany of volunteers, which was incorporated into the 
Seventy - third Indiana regiment, under his command. 
This body was sent to the front at once, and was engaged 
at Richmond, Perryville, and Stone River, where for 
gallant conduct Captain Walker won the rank of Major. 
Soon afterwards, in March, 1863, he was promoted. to 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and at the death of the Colonel in May 
following he was placed in command of the regiment. In 
a daring raid which he led into the enemy’s country Col- 
onel Walker was captured and shut up in Libby Prison, 
from which he escaped, however, through the tunnel 
made in February, 1864. Returning to his regiment, he 
rendered important service in the Army of the Cumber- 
land by protecting the line of supplies between Stevenson 
and Decatur during the advance on Atlanta. For his ser- 
vices at the battle of Nashville he received the personal 
thanks of General Thomas. 

After the close of the war, owing to ill health resulting 
from his sufferings while confined in Libby Prison, Gen- 
eral Walker took up his residence in Nashville, but he re- 
turned to Indianapolis in 1871, and has dwelt there ever 
since. He served as Commander of the George H. Thomas 
Post, G. A. R., on the .eorganization of the Department 
of Indiana, and was appointed Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral in 1887. In 1891 he was chosen Department Com- 
mander, and during his four years of service as executive 
officer the department membership has increased more 
than six thousand. 

One of his most notable acts as a member of the veteran 
organization was his report as chairman of the Pension 
Committee to the National Encampment at Indianapolis, 
which was unanimously endorsed by the Eucampmeiut. 


THE POSTULANT. 
In ashes from the wasted fires of noon, 
Aweary of the light, 
Comes. evening, a tearful novice, soon 
To take the veil of night. 
Joun B,. Tass. 
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NEW OLYMPIC GAMES. 


ATHENS. 


BY DEMETRIUS KALOPOTHAKES, Pu.D. 


’AAN’, @ Micas etidevdpov én’ ’AAGE@ GAoos, 
Tovde K@pov Kai stepavapopiav 


HE proposal, adopted by the 

Athletic Congress at Paris 
last summer, to hold inter- 
national contests once in every 
four years, needs of course no 
recommendation to Anglo-Sax- 
ons, who are to-day the athletic 
race par excellence, as the ancient 
Hellenes were in their age—the 
only two races, One may say, 
that have cultivated athletics in 
the fullest and noblest sense. 
These international meetings 
will doubtless be welcomed by 
Englishmen and Americans, not 
merely as affording them oppor- 
tunitics of proving their own 
superiority, but as promising to 
be a powerful agent in promot- 
ing the cause universal of athlet- 
ics,so dear to the Anglo-Saxon 
heart. For these quadrennial 
contests will be open to those 
only who cultivate manly sport 
out of love of the thing itself, 
and not for sordid gain, and the 
mectings conducted in this spir- 
it can evoke only noble emula- 
tit tion, which, added to the closer 
intimacy to be established be- 
tween the athletes of all nations, 
cannot fail to be of much benefit 
to the world at large. 

And it was surely a happy thought that.suggested the inau- 
guration of these new Olympic games in the home of the famous 
festivals of. yore in honor of the ‘‘ Father of gods and men.” 
Methinks even those classical dreamers who will consider it a 
rude sacrilege to apply the hallowed appellation to meetings of 
modern sportsmen in jerseys and knickerbockers, to bicycle- 
races and cricket matches, will be somewhat appeased at the 
thought that the first of these proposed gatherings is to be held, 
if not in the Elean Altis (for very practical considerations), yet 
on the plain of violet-crowned Athens, in the Panathenaic Stadion 
at the foot of ‘‘ flowery hill Hymettus,” and by the blue waters 
of Salamis and Phaleron. 

In Greece the proposal has been taken up with an enthusiasm 
worthy of those who cheered the victors at the great Panhellenic 
gatherings of old. The pessimistic arguments of wiseacres (of 
whom there isas great an abundance in Greece as in other coun- 
tries) as to the difficulties in the way have not succeeded in com- 
bating this decision, The appeal to the glorious traditions of the 
past, coupled with so much promise of good for the Greek youth 
of to-day and of the future, had been made to the nation, as it 
were, by the civilized world; and to this appeal, as the Crown- 
Prince said in his speech to the committees, *‘ there could be but 
one answer!” From all classes of society, from all parts of the 
country, the answer was unanimous. The love for athletic con- 
tests has never died out in the Greek soul, although long cen- 
turies of painful political vicissitudes have afforded the Greeks 
but little opportunity to display it; and it is hardly more than 
a decade or two since athletic organizations were founded in 
Greece. These are confined to the larger towns, like Athens, 
Pireus, Patras, and Syria, where bicycling, rowing, and long- 
distance walking have received a wonderful impetus of late. 
But many of the smaller provincial towns have their gymnastic 
yards (the mildness of the climate making unnecessary the cov- 
ered gymnastic halls required in colder countries),and through- 
out the land the love for contests of physical strength among 
the rural and maritime populations is constantly displayed in ¢m- 
promptu races, trials, or combats, such as one sees perhaps only 
in England or America, and in which even the old men, excited 
by watching the youngsters, often join. The Greek mind, as of 
old, takes keen delight in contests ofall sorts—mental or physi- 
cal—and a village wrestling-match or a fisherman’s boat-race is 
as great a treat to the modern Hellene as a sharp bargain, a hot 
Parliamentary debate, or a ‘‘close run” at the polls. 

This trait is not confined to the inhabitants of ‘‘ free” Greece, 
but shows itself among the much larger Greek populations in 
Turkey. An interesting custom, plainly the relic of an ancient 
institution, is reported from Ortakeui, a small town in Bithynia, 
Asia Minor, inhabited by some ten thousand Greeks, in a district 
largely Armenian. It is a sort of local Olympic festival, whose 
opening is announced by vigorous bell-ringing from all the 
church belfries. After mass the entire population form a pro- 
cession, headed by the church banners, and the priests in full 
altar vestments, and march out to an open race-course. There 
horse-races are followed by pugilistic combats, the throwing of 
the disk and the javelin, and.other sports; last of all come the 
foot-races. The victors are cheered by the spectators, but re- 
ceive no prize, beyond the honor of walking back into the town 
at the head of the procession, and enjoying for a time a cer- 
tain prestige among their fellow-citizens. The striking resem- 
blance of this local. institution to the ancient agons is all the 
more marvellous for the fact that it is a time-honored custom 
in this distant Greek village, and not a revival due:to classical 
book-learning.. The affinity of ancient and modern Greek sports 
is shown further in the game of the diskos; the pastime of 
throwing a round flat stone, of the sizeof a small plate,from a 
given heel-mark along a given line, is a favorite game of the 
Greek youth in every Greek town and village. What is chiefly 
lacking amongst the Greeks is a set of organized field sports. 
Lawn-tennis is thus far played only by a few fashionable idlers 
about Athens. Football, baseball, cricket, and polo are unknown, 
and nothing else of a similar nature is in vogue; and yet I 
doubt if any one would enjoy these noble games more keenly 
than a Greek, if once initiated into the mysteries thereof. Next 
year’s meeting will doubtless offer a valuable opportunity for 
the introduction of these sports into Greece. Cricket and lawn- 
tennis are already on the programme. There is some hope yet 
that football. will also be represented, and no doubt America 
will esteem: it a matter of national pride to send over a couple 
of her best amateur “ nines” to astonish the natives of the “ effete 
Old World” by their hits and catches. 
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The preparations in Athens are in full blast. The General 
Managing Committce of twelve, presided over by the Crown- 
Prince Konstantine, has divided up the work among nine sub- 
committees, which are all busily at work. ‘The Crown-Prince’s 
participation is no mere nominal one; he is giving the project 
all the time he can spare from his army duties, and is indefati- 
gable in securing the interest of his numerous crowned relatives 
throughout Europe for the event. A suite of rooms in his palace 
has been turned into committee-rooms, where the chief secre- 
tary, Mr. Timoleon Philemon, ex-Mayor of Athens, with his as- 
sistants, is busy daily receiving all sorts and conditions of men 
interested in the affair. Prince George, the giant lieutenant of 
the Greek navy, and Prince Nicholas, are as enthusiastic in the 
cause as their royal brother; while the King himself is tocrown 
the victors with the olive wreaths, done in wrought silver, which 
are to be the prizes. The home committee have, according to 
the rules adopted by the congress, the entire management and 
responsibility ; but the International Committee at Paris, pre- 
sided over at present by Mr. Demetrius Bikélas, the well-known 
Greck littérateur, to whose initiative the entire project is due, 
renders valuable assistance in securing the participation of as 
great a circle as possible of foreign athletes. 

But mere enthusiasm cannot carry out such a project without 
the ‘‘sinews of war,” and from the very start this was the piéce 
de résistance. It was urged by those same wiseacres—some of 
them, too, well able to subscribe the entire requisite sum with- 
out wincing—that the necessary funds, estimated originally at 
300,000 francs, could not possibly be raised, in the financiai 
distress prevalent in Greece. But here the poor put the rich to 
shame. The tradesmen of Athens were the first to vote con- 
tributions and to open public subscription lists. The ice once 
broken, both rich and poor, Greeks at home and abroad, came 
forward eagerly with their contributions, so that the sum called 
for was soon covered. The first subscription that reached the 
committee’s hands was not from a born Greek, but from Mr. E. 
Alexander, United States Minister to Greece, who nevertheless 
is looked upon and claimed in Athens as a true Hellene, both 
by his wide acquaintance with the Greek language and litera- 
ture and his whole-hearted sympathy with the country and its 
people. 

But it soon became evident that the original estimates were 
far too meagre, and that if the meeting were to be a success, the 
ancient Panathenaic Stadion must be put into condition to hold 
the athletic contests, even at the heavy expense which this 
would entail. It was then that another of those princely patri- 
otic donations, upon which the modern Greeks may pride them- 
selves, was sent to the committee, in the shape of 600,000 
francs, for the sole object of restoring the Stadion to its an- 
cient splendor, and thereby not merely accommodating the 1896 
agons, but also creating a permanent arena for regular national 
contests of a similar nature. The donor, Mr. Georgius Avéroff, 
a wealthy merchant of Alexandria, and a true Greek, in spite of 
his foreign name, has repeatedly given substantial proof of his 
patriotism. The new Youth’s Penitentiary here is his gift to 
the state, and it is barely six months since the handsome build- 
ing of the Military School of the Euelpides was completed on 
the Field of Arés at his expense. Indeed, Athens can boast of 
many public institutions and buildings, representing an outlay 
of many millions, entirely the gifts of wealthy Greeks who have 
made their fortunes abroad. Thus the beautiful Academy of 
Arts, the National Library, the Polytechnic Institute, the Na- 
tional Museum, the Zappeion National Exhibition Building, the 
Evangelismos Hospital, the City Theatre, the Arsakeion (Girls’ 
Normal School), the Varvakeion College, the Rizareion Theolo- 
gical School, the Orphan Asylum, the Foundlings’ Asylum, the 
Industrial Workshop for Poor Women, the Reformatory State- 
Prisons in the Olive Grove, the Astronomical Observatory, the 
new Central Market, the Bouleuterion or National Parliament 
House-—all are the offerings of public-spirited Greeks upon their 
country’s altar; and surely no other race of equal numerical 
strength can show more tangible proofs of patriotism than these. 
If Athens is to-day the best-kept and most attractive city in the 
eastern Mediterranean (entirely apart from its historical inter- 
est), it owes this no doubt in the first place to its wonderful 
climate, but hardly less so to the imposing public edifices with 
which individual patriotism has endowed it. And in the long 
list of these gifts of filial devotion to the mother-country, the 
new Panathenaic Stadion will by no means rank last as to 
magnificence and utility combined. The scene of the ancient 
Panathenzan games has for centuries lain bare and desolate. 
The general form of this artificial adaptation of a natural hollow 
has not been effaccd by time, but the seats of white marble with 
which that public-spirited Athenian of the age of the Antonincs 
—HerodesAtticus—covered its immense embanked slopes, there- 
by nearly exhausting the quarries on Pentelikon, have all dis- 
appeared into the lime-kilns of the Middle Ages. When King 
George had the place carefully excavated, at his own expense, 
twenty-five years ago, all that remained of that vast mass of 
marble was the upper goal and the curb of the sphendoné, or 
circularend. To-day another Herodes Atticus has come forward, 
in the person of the leader of the 30,000 Greek. residents of 
Lower Egypt, to restore this monument of Athenian splendor, 
and Athens will again have its Stadion, perhaps more purely 
classic in its architectural details than it was under the artistic 
decadence of the Roman Empire. For the present only the 


: first three rows of seats around the whole course and the entire 


height of the circular end will be done in marble, the remaining 


- rows of seats being executed in common stone or wood, and 


gradually replaced by marble. But even next year it will pre- 
sent to the eye a most magnificent amphitheatre, capable of seat- 
ing 30,000 spectators, if not 50,000, as of yore. The entire 
length of the Stadion course is 670 feet, by 109 feet breadth, 
thus giving a level area of 8100 square yards for the gym- 
nastic contests and field sports, with a broad track for the foot- 
races. The statue of Mr. Avéroff, executed by the well-known 
Athenian sculptor Brutos, is to be erected at the entrance.* 

* The work of levelling and grading the embankments, which have been 
somewhat altered by the rains of centuries, has recently brought to light some 
curions facts. Thus it appears that the long sides of the Greek Stadion were 
not straight, as hitherto believed, but curved, evidently for the purpose of 
affording all the spectators as good a view as possible of the entire race- 
course. Thus a Greek Stadion resembled a horseshoe, and not a magnet, in 
its configuration. 
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The proposal to institute modern 
Olympic games has been met with 
sneers from two classes of people— 
those who see in it a pedantic at- 
tempt to revive ancient sports, long 
since forgotten and out of harmony 
with modern ideas, and those who 
deem it an impudent sacrilege to 
apply the classic name to anything 
but classic sports. Both views are 
doubtless owing to misconception. 
There can be no question of giving ancient sports the pre- 
cedence over the modern. <A glance at the programme 
for next year will suffice to convince one of this. The 
new Olympic games must be essentially and thoroughly 
modern, both to attract and to benefit the world. And the 
application of the time-honored name to the united ac- 
tivity of the entire modern world of athletics seems to be 
an eminently fitting tribute to the genius and glory of 
antiquity. 

The successive Olympic meetings are not to be of a uni- 
form and stereotype character. Within certain limits 
fixed by international agreement, full liberty is to be al- 
lowed to the national committee of each country where a 
celebration will be held to give the occasion a stamp pecul- 
iar to the country and its people, and harmonizing with 
their traditions and peculiarities. The Olympic games 
will be quite different when celebrated at Stockholm from 
what they will be 
in Rome, London, 
or New York. And 
it is but natural 
that this principle 
should be applied, 
if anything,in astill 
broader sense to 
next year’s inau- 
gural meeting at 
Athens. The very 
name of these gath- 
erings acquires a 
special significance 
when pronounced 
on the sacred soil 
of Greece. If in 
1900 and thereaft- 
er France, England, 
and the other na- 
tions of the world 
are each to have the 
liberty of organiz- 
ing the Olympic 
games according 
to their own ideas 
and traditions, how 
much more fitting 
that the first Olym- 
pic festival held 
on classic ground 
should be given as 
genuine a Hellenic 
stamp as the mod- 
ern Hellene can im- 
part to it! And so 
itis to be. Athens 
will be crowded 
withmodern sports- 
men and enlivened 
with modern sports, 
but there will be 
enough of the Hellenic to give the meeting its stamp. What 
more Hellenic than the foot-race in the Panathenaic Sta- 
dion? What matters it if we call it the 100-yards and 220 
yards dash or the single and double Attic stadium, with its 
582 feet? What matters it if the spectators have discarded 
the chiton and the peplos for more fin de siécle attire—if 
Parisian bonnets and New York toilets brighten up the 

vast concourse gathered on the embanked seats? The vic- 
tors dashing up to the marble goal, where many asplendid 
youth of classic Athens was crowned, will see only serried 
ranks of ancient Greeks cheering them, and the silver 
wreaths of olive which they will receive as prizes will 
seem as if plucked fresh from Athena’s sacred tree. The 
Marathon long-distance race of thirty miles, from Marathon 
to Athens, for which M. Michel Bréal,of the French Insti- 
tute,thas offered a silver wmphora, in memory of that gal- 
lant messenger of old who died in bringing to Athens the 
tidings of Miltiades’s glorious victory, is a feature of the 
programme that cannot be duplicated any where else in the 
world. And even yacht-races have an additional charm 
when held in the Saronic Gulf, within that unmatched 
frame of blue islands, purple mountains, and green land- 
scape, and upon those historic waters where once three 
hundred sturdy Greek triremes shattered the Asiatic 
squadrons and sealed the fate of the world. These stir- 
ring scenes cannot fail to impress the most prosaic and 
matter-of-fact modern sportsman; and sport acquires a 
more exalted dignity in the land where the cultivation and 
perfection of the human body by athletic training reached 
their ideal pitch two thousand years ago. 

To the pleasure derived from the contemplation of 
these scenes must be added the charm of the Greek spring- 
time, Which will be at its fairest at the celebration of the 
games. Never does the Attic sun, warm and invigorating, 
smile so genially, never is the balmy air so laden with 
the fragrance of flower and heather from the incense- 
breathing hills, never is the sky and the sea so blue, the 
sunset tints upon the mountains so wonderful, or the flood- 
ing silvery light of the full moon so brilliant, as in that 
month which in other lands is 
a synonym for abrupt and dis- 
agreeable atmospheric changes. 
Travelling in Greece is an unal- 
loyed delight in Agpril, when the 
ground is no longer cut up by the 
winter rains; 1en the warmth 
of the sun’s rgys is tempered by 
cool breezes ffom the sea or from 
the snow-clgd mountain-peaks; 
when the efe feasts upon ever- 
changing vistas of silvery olive 
grove, bright vineyard, dark oak 
forest, andj waving wheat - fields 
scarlet with poppies. Nor are the 
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means of travelling to-day as primitive as they were thirty 
years ago—a fact over which only a few hopeless devotees 
of the picturesque lament. Now you can travel by rail 
from Athens to Megara, to Corinth, Nemea, Mykene, 
Argos, Tiryns, Megalopolis, and Tegea, to Kyllene and 
Olympia, to Laurion and Sunion. By 1 next year another 
railway will probably be available to Platea, Thebes, 
Lebadea, Orchomenos, and Chalcis. The new canal across 
the isthmus of Corinth has created a direct sea route from 
Pireus to Amphissa and Delphi. Other steamship lines 
from Pirzeus embrace the islands of the Archipelago, the 
Eubeic Strait, and the ports of Thessaly, whose great 
whieat-growing plain is intersected by two lines of railway. 
Finally, Marathon, Salamis, AZgina, Pentelikon, Piylé, 
Dekeleia, Eleusis—each name bringing a host of stirring 
recollections in its train, and each completing the histori- 

eal panorama about Athens—are but single-day pilgrim- 
ages from the capital. 

The mystic influence of the Greck land, with its natural 
beauty and its powerful historic past, will of itself alone 
suffice to impart to the international meeting a special 
brilliancy, such as the modern Greeks themselves could 
hardly hope to effect with the limited resources which 
long ages of political subjection and the onslaught of suc- 
cessive barbarian invaders have left them. Nevertheless, 
Greek hospitality will not admit of such distinctions, and 
the Greeks are planning to entertain their visitors to the 
very best of their ability. Thus there will be nightly il- 
Juminations of all the classic monuments of Athens, and 
it has been fittingly proposed to arrange a grand historical 
procession representing memorable scenes of Greek his- 
tory—ancient, medieval, and modern. There is also some 
talk of the representation of an ancient drama in some 
well-preserved classic Greek theatre, such as the great 
theatre at Epidaurus, only a few hours from Athens by 
steamer; in that case Professor Doerpfeld would be in- 
vited to erect a temporary wooden stage to illustrate his 
celebrated theory, and other talented scholars would co- 
operate in producing as faithful a picture as possible of 
the great dramatic masterpieces of the fifth century before 
Christ. The modern Greek dances, which are thought to 
be relics of antiquity, will also be properly represented 
by peasant dancers in their gay costumes, while all the 
philharmonic societies of Greece and Turkey have been 
invited to assemble at Athens and form a monster orches- 
tra to furnish the music for 
the entire celebration, under 
the direction of Samaras, the 
well-known Greek composer, 
who has also been requested 
to compose a special Olympic 
hymn for the occasion. 

Preparatory to next year’s 
international meeting, all 
the athletic organizations in 
Greece are busy with local 
contests, and Mr. Philemon is 
kept constantly on the move 
attending the various meet- 
ings. A grand national meet- 
ing was held at Tenos on 
August 25th, 26th, and 27th 
next, where the best athletes 
were picked out for the in- 
ternational contest. These 
will in their turn be winnow- 
ed out in a subsequent na 
tional meeting, so that Greece 
may be creditably represented 
in the Olympic games next 
April. The programme for 
the Tenian games is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Foot-races : 

(a) One Olympic stadium (600 feet). 

(b) Double stadium. 

(ce) Dolichos (12 stadia). 

(d) Armed hoplite race (the full campaign equipment of a 
modern Greek infantry soldier being substituted for the 
ancient equivalent). 

2. Leaping. 

(a) Running high leap. 

(b) Running long leap. 

(ec) Pole leap. 

3. Throwing the discos (equivalent to putting 
4. Climbing: rope-climbing, pole-climbing. 
5. Gymnastic exercises: parallel bars, single bars, flying rings, tra- 
peZe. 

6. Wrestling. 

7. Shooting-match. 

8. Rowing. 

9. Poetical competition. 


the shot). 


It will be seen that this programme differs widely from 
that of the international meeting, and the fact that it does 
not include bicycle races, a sport in which the-Greeks 
expect to give good account of themselves next April, 
makes it probable that these Tenian games are more or 
less experimental. The reader will also be struck with 
the decided classic stamp given to this programme, to a 
degree that may seem to many little short of ridiculous. 
And I seem to hear the sarcasms of many good people, 
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who insist upon studying the tra- 
ditions of antiquity as matters of 
purely historic interest, and resent 
any attempt at imitation of that for 
which they profess such profound 
admiration. It may be added that 
the modern Greek is frequently ac- 
cused of aping the language and 
customs of his great ancestors, while 
entirely wanting in true apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of ancient civiliza- 
tion. His critics evidently think it preferable that he should 
evolve a language and a civilization of his own, as widely 
removed from the classic as possible. In other words, thie 
Greek alone is denied the right of availing himself of that 
inexhaustible treasure-house of the ancients fromwhich the 
world for many centuries has drawn its greatest benefits, 
This would imply either disrespect for the civilization of 
the past, as available for the needs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or profound contempt for the mental capacity of the 
modern Greek. The former alternative is ridiculous; the 
latter is unjust. The Greck’s accusers are doubtless de- 
ceived by the outer coarser traditions, which long cen- 
turies of foreign oppression have engendered in him, to 
the eclipse of those finer instincts that formed a dominant 
part of the ancient Greek character. Yet perhaps these 
instincts are only lying dormant, and can be revived under 
favorable conditions. For no one can mistake the fierce 
and jealous pride with which the modern Hellene regards 
the traditions of the glorious past, even when he is too 
illiterate to know the exact reason of this feeling. The 
same cannot be said of the modern Italian, even of the 
educated class, as regards the remains of Roman antiquity. 
And it is surely a most natural and sensible tendency on 
the part of the Greeks to combine the past with the pres- 
ent and the future, to transplant ancient things—language, 
literature, art, etc.—into modern life as far as this is prac- 
ticable, and although rendering thereby the divisions of 
time and age less distinct, yet tending to make antiquity 
truly living aud tangible in the present day. It is only 
the things that were unknown to the ancients that they 
adopt from modern civilization, and even for these they 
reate good Greek names. Visitors coming to Athens are 
struck by the decidedly classic type of a large majority 
of the buildings of the city, or by the classic vocabulary 
of the newspapers and of educated men. They start when 
they recognize Homeric words and phrases in the mouth 
of a grinning, illiterate, mischievous shoeblack ora rough 
uneducated peasant. The Greek does not notice such 
things—to him they are a matter of course; it never oc- 
curs to him that he should by preference speak of the 
‘ Kastro” instead of the ‘* Akropolis,” as I once heard a 
young instructor at Harvard insisting was the case. What 
does it matter if seventy years ago this was otherwise? 
It is enough that seventy years of political freedom have 
sufficed to the liberated Hellenic mind to grope its way 











DIAGRAM OF THE FIRST ROWS OF SEATS. 


back toward its ancient traditions, and to revive as much 
of the latter as is compatible with modern life. Our critics 
call this pedantic anachronism, an artificial movement. 
The fact remains, however, that the modern Greek spirit 
turns instinctively toward the products of the ancient 
Greek intellect and recognizes the affinity, and this is the 
strongest proof of the continuity and vitality of the Hel- 
lenic race. 

Therefore classical scholars must not take it too much 
to heart if the Greeks try the experiment, strictly en 
famille, of running the hoplites dromos in modern arma- 
ment, before they send their chosen athletes to the inter- 
national arena. The idea is certainly new, and there is no 
harm in seeing just how far an ancient programme is 
practicable in our day. 

The international Olympic games of next year w ill be 
inaugurated on April 6th, which is the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Greek independence. This 
fact alone will add much to the celebration. There is one 
thing that the Greeks cherish more highly than the tradi- 
tions of the past, and that is—the hopes of the future. 
After the war of independence (1821-1829) only a sixth of 
the sum total of the Greek provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire was given liberty and independence. The reaction- 
ary spirit which pervaded the councils of Europe at that 
time would not hear of a fairer 
and more liberal arrangement at 
the expense of the ‘* constituted 
authority” and ‘‘divine right” of 
the unspeakable Turk. Thirty- 
five years later, by Engiand’s 
liberality, the Ionian Islandswere 
annexed to the little kingdom of 
Greece, and in 1880 the fertile 
wheat-growing plain of Thessaly 
was detached from Turkey and 
restored to the mother-country. 
Thus the Greek kingdom to-day 
has a population of two and a 
half millions, whereas in 1830 it 

















could hardly have numbered more than 800,000 inhabitants. 
But there are, besides, six millions of Greeks living under 
Turkish rule, and it was therefore the Greek element which 
formerly was regarded tacitly as the ultimate heir to the 
Turkish Empire on the Golden Horn. Even as late as 
twenty-five years ago the Greeks were encouraged to 
hope that when the ‘‘sick man of the Bosporus” should 
succumb to his maladies they should regain the lands and 
cities of which he had despoiled them four centuries back. 
But, since 1870, strange races have, as it were, sprung from 
the earth in a night, and fostered by rival outsiders, have 
been pressing the Greeks hard for the future supremacy 
in the East. Bulgars, Roumanians, 
Wallachs, Serbs—races that were 
unknown thirty years ago, except 
as vague ethnographical terms, and 
that owe their independence to Rus- 
sian bayonets or Austrian gold, 
without much effort on their own 
part—are making — astonishing 
strides in self-government and mili- 
tary aggrandizement,and each bold- 
ly laying claim to Greek lands and 
cities. In Macedonia the Slavonic 
element, thanks to Bulgarian craft, 
Russian rubles, and Austrian blind 
support, is rapidly spreading at the 
expense of the Hellenic, which has 
to fight all these encroachments 
single-handed with its own unaided 
resources. And so to-day we are 
witnesses of the spectacle of Bul- 
garia, Which counts barely fifteen 
years of national existence, demand- 
ing autonomy for Macedonia, con- 
fident that, should the restraining 
hand of the Turk once be removed, 
she will make short work of the 
Macedonian Greeks. I doubt very 
much if even those two Greek- 
haters par excellence, Metternich and 
Beaconsfield, would believe their 
eyes and ears could they return to 
life and take another look at the old 
problem of their lives—the Eastern 
question. Unfortunately, England 
and Austria have thrown themselves 
with blind confidence into the policy 
of supporting the Slavonic element, 
to the prejudice of the Hellenic, in the infatuated belief 
that they are thus creating a ** bulwark ” against Russia’s 
advance upon Constantinople. And it is to be feared that 
the rude awakening will come only when it is too late, and 
the Cossack will be borne into the streets of Constantinople 
upon the shoulders of his Bulgarian cousin. 

Meanwhile it is going hard with the Greeks. Heroic 
Crete, that has shed torrents of blood in repeated insur- 
rections, is compelled by the European fleets to remain in 
subjection to a power that was unable to float a single 
war-ship out of the Golden Horn to send to the recent fes- 
tivities at Kiel. 
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Cyprus, groaning under heavy burdens, in spite of the 
otherwise humane rule of the British, and loudly demand- 
ing union with Greece, is still kept back, and ground 
down with taxes to pay the Turkish tribute, which in 
reality is nothing else than a payment of coupons to Eng- 
lish and French bondholders of an old Turkish war-loan. 
Throughout the Ottoman Empire the Greeks are persecu- 
ted in every way: Greek citizenship is ignored, the Greek 
consular post-oftices have been abolished, the Greek lan- 
guage has been recently prohibited in the courts of law, 
and the circulation of Greek small coins is forbidden 
throughout the Turkish Empire. At the same time 





IT IS TO-DAY.—MARBLE-CUTTERS PREPARING 


NEW RESTORATION, 


‘free’ Greece herself has lately become bankrupt, thanks 
to the recklessness of her rulers, and to the full-rigged 
constitutional form of government with which she was 
prematurely endowed, without any preparatory political 
schooling. Thus the Greek race has been in every way 
under a cloud of late. 

But the crash of bankruptcy seems to have brought 
them to their senses, and on all sides a cry for reform and 
reorganization is heard. And the sense of isolation, which 
has weighed upon them of late years, makes the prospect 
doubly welcome of coming once more into direct contact 
with other nations through the Olympic meeting of next 
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year. 


The opportunity will be seized to show the repre- 
sentatives of Europe and America that the Hellenic race, 
though hard pressed, is not daunted, but still possesses 
that wonderful vitality which has carried it over so many 


terrible trials during the past thirty centuries. The world 
will see the Greeks as they have never been seen before 
this century—a united nation, welded into one homoge- 
neous body by long centuries of common misfortunes, 
without a trace of those old-time jealousies which split 
up the race into a thousand petty states and cities. So 
strong is the bond which unites all Greeks of to-day that 
even those distant, Greek populations which inhabit the 
interior of Asia Minor, and who 
have even lost the use of the Greek 
language (but write the Turkish 
with Greek characters), weep with 
emotion when they are told of 
Athens and King George and the 
Greek ironclads. The Peloponne- 
sian may find it difficult to under- 
stand the patois of his fellow-Greek 
from Cesarea or Trebizond, but em- 
braces him as a brother, ana admits 
him to equal rights with himself. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Greek independence will therefore 
be celebrated with an enthusiasm 
born of the despairing determina- 
tion to make good the errors of the 
past, to concentrate the national” 
energies more closely upon the 
building up of a strong and pros- 
perous Greek state as the first step 
toward the realization of the na- 
tional aspirations, and to fight to 
the last against the encroachments 
of the Slavonic inundation from the 
north. 
The present generation has pro- 
duced no great Philhellenes like 
Canning, Church, Byron, Henry 
Clay, Wendell Phillips, Daniel 
Webster, Samuel Howe, Miiller, 
Gladstone, Lenormant. On the con- 
trary, the aspirations and ambitions 
the Greeks—the Panhellenic , 
great idea,” so -called—have be- 
come objects of ridicule, not only to 
diplomats who have selfish motives 
of their own at the bottom of their witticisms, but to 
many others, who are justly disgusted with the frivolous 
policy of the Greek leaders, as contrasted with the silent 
but steady progress achieved by the other races of the 
Balkan peninsula. But in view of the fate of those 
nations — Finland, Poland, Kurland — upon which Slav 
despotism has already fastened itself, there is no room 
to doubt that Slav domination in the East will be dis- 
astrous not only to the Greek race, but to Western civili- 
zation as well. Therefore the friends of the Greeks will 
doubtless assert themselves on both sides of the Atlantic 
as soon as the Greeks show that they have learned the 
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lesson of the past. For it is the Greeks that are to-day the 
only possible barrier against the advance of the Slavs 
toward the Mediterranean, just as it was the Greeks that 
saved the world from the Asiatic inundation five hundred 
vears before our era, and the Greek Empire of the Middle 
Ages that kept the Moslem at bay for six centuries. The 
thousands that will visit Athens next year will see that 
Greece is not merely a land of classic shades, of storied 
ruins, and renowned sites, but a country of tingling life 
and progress, of enterprise, and of thirst for knowledge. 
In the capital of the Greek race, surrounded by repre- 
sentatives from every Greek city and province, and every 
Greek colony throughout the world, they will doubtless 
discern in this race a valuable educating and civilizing 
power in the East, aspiring not to the conquest of foreign 
countries and races, but to the recovery of what belongs 
to it both by tradition and by actuality, to the consolida- 
tion of all Greek-speaking lands into a strong and effectual 
bulwark against the advance of Panslavism. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the international 
Olympic games of 1896 will thereby assume a belligerent 
character, or be disturbed by any violent Panhellenic 
demonstrations. History teaches us that it is not the 
conquests effected vi et armis that are the most lasting, 
and the Hellenic race can and must assert its supremacy 
among the races of the Ottoman Empire solely by the 
weapon of an enlightening and civilizing influence. At 
the Olympic meeting all will be harmony and good-fellow- 
ship. We shall see picturesque costumes from Crete, 
Cyprus, Asia Minor, Constantinople, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Albania, the Caucasus, and Syria mingling ami- 
cably with New-Yorkers and Bostonians, with English- 
men, Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Swedes, Spaniards, 
and Hungarians—a huge mutual admiration society, in 
spite of the confusion of tongues. Even the ‘‘ hereditary 
foe” will be represented by a band of Turkish wrestlers, 
and will receive a cordial welcome. Just as of old, at the 
approach of the Olympic festival, a ‘‘holy truce” was 
proclaimed throughout all Hellenic lands and states, and 
even belligerents met and fraternized in the sacred Allis, 
so next year in the new Panathenaic Stadion all nations 
will meet in holy truce, and fraternize in the noble cause 
of athletics. In the presence of majestic antiquity and 
the undying monuments of its great achievements all 
modern quarrels are hushed in awe and admiration. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNA- 
MEN'T FOR AMERICA. 

A GREAT international chess tournament in America 
should be the natural outcome of the American victory at 
Hastings. Such a tournament may well be arranged for 
the summer of 1896. 

A few suggestions as to this would seem to be timely, 
and are offered for the purpose of inducing popular in- 
terest and a popular promotion of such an international 
contest. 

A desire to excel individually no doubt contains some 
elements of what may be styled rational selfishness, but 
the desire for national excellence is surely pure patriot- 
ism; and a Seventh American Chess Congress, if it is de- 
termined upon, should be the result of this sentiment in 
the heart of the American people. 

Dare we abide the issue? Good old Bunker Hill stock 
won at Hastings against all Europe in twenty-two-year- 
old Pillsbury, and he can win again. 

His only regret, on sailing for England, was that some 
other native American players were not bound outward 
with him to uphold their country’s honor and reputation. 
Who has not wished the company might have included 
our Cornell University brother Jackson Showalter, or Ed- 
ward Hymes, of Columbia, or, scarcely older than Pills- 
bury, John Barry, of Boston? These men, native Ameri- 
cans all (and there are others), can be depended upon to 
hold high their country’s standard if the battle shall wage 
here in 1896. 

The expense of such a contest, including prizes to the 
winners, need not exceed, all told, the sum of eight thous- 
and dollars. The preliminary step is to secure this amount, 
whether by the popular subscriptions of many or the gen- 
erous donations of a few. 

There must also be secured (and there can be) proper 
management for the details of this enterprise. The Hast- 
ings tournament is a bright example in this respect, which 
will not be difficult to follow. 

The tournament should be distinctly international in 
its character, and at least England, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Russia, France, and the United States should be 
represerted, each with a limited number of contestants, 
bringing up the total to not above twenty-four players. 

The recognized chess clubs of these countries should be 
asked to send their great masters to represent not only the 
country but also the club, as was the Brooklyn Chess Club 
by Pillsbury at Hastings. A gold cup or other emblem 
should be added as a trophy to the winner, to be held in 
the custody of his club until the next international tourna- 
ment should require it for another competition. 

But well-formed detail is not difficult to formulate. It 
remains only to be seen whether the stimulus to American 
patriotism given by the American victory at Hastings is 
sufticient to provide a field for a larger display of Ameri- 
can genius, such as a Seventh American Chess Congress 
in 1896 would afford. Joun D. ELWELL. 


GRAPE-CULTURE IN NEW YORK. 
BY LEE J. VANCE. 

Tue best table grapes in the United States are grown 
in that portion of New York State known as the ** lake 
region,” which comprises the country round four big 
lakes—Keuka, Canandaigua, Seneca, and Cayuga. This 
is the land of vineyards. There are about 32,000 acres 
of vines in this lake country. Here perhaps are grown 
more and better varieties of table grapes than elsewhere 
on the continent; here also are produced the light, deli- 
cate table and sparkling wines that may yet make the 
New York lake district as famous as the champague dis- 
trict of France. 

When the writer visited the Lake Keuka vineyards last 
month he found the story of the grape written all over the 
land. The lake is shaped like a badly formed Y. At 
the base of this Y, in what is called Pleasant Valley, is 
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the quaint little village of Hammondsport. It was here 
that grape-culture took root nearly fifty years ago, when 
the first out-door grapes that found their way to the 
New York city market were sent by way of the Erie 
Canal. 

Lake Keuka is a picturesque sheet of water,twenty-two 
miles in length, with an arm eight miles long. Its sixty 
miles of shore-line are almost one continuous stretch of 
trellised vines. The lake owesits great charm and beauty 
to its vine-clad hills, which rise straight and steep from 
the shore. Perhaps the most striking feature of the land- 
scape is Bluff Point, which rises abruptly out of the 
water, making the lake Y-shaped. It stands like a lofty 
sentinel or watch-tower. Its steep sides are covered with 
trellised vines, and one wonders how they can be culti- 
vated and kept so clean and neat. One of the finest 
vineyards along the lake is on this point. 

Of course the best time to see these beautiful vineyards 
is during the vintage, when the vines are being plundered 
of their clusters of luscious fruit. 

“Every season hath its pleasures; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten autumn’s sob’rer time.” 

In September and early October, then, the vineyards 
look their best; big bunches of grapes of exquisite tint 
and color shine through the leaves, which are turning 
brown and yellowish-brown. The vintage begins when 
the early varieties, as Delawares and Concords, are ripe, 
and it ends with the picking of the late varieties, as Ca- 
tawbas and Niagaras. So from the -first of September 
till the middle of October the grape harvest gives em- 
ployment to a small army of people. The majority of 
the workers are women, who become most expert in the 
picking and packing of grapes. Girls in their teens, rosy- 
cheeked maidens, and gray-haired mothers flock to the 
vineyards from the neighboring farms and villages. 

This grape-picking time does not bring those scenes of 
mirth and pleasure which we all associate with the vin- 
tage season in olden days,when young and old sang hymus 
and danced in honor of the wine-god, Bacchus. And yet 
our modern grape harvest is not without its picturesque 
features. The dark or light green vines furnish a fine 
setting for the moving figures of men, women, and chil- 
dren. In the early morn, when the sun is rising out of 
the pale saffron and rose glow over yon eastern hill, there 
is a subdued hush over the vineyard, broken by the twit- 
tering of birds. Soon the noise of the day begins, and 
then you hear bits of talk, laughter, and snatches of song. 
Look at the glimpses of color here and there—a red waist, 
a blue ribbon, or a colored shawl Watch the light, quick 
movements of busy fingers, and the graceful pose of 
young girls as they reach and bend over for the beautiful 
clusters. This grape-picking season is a kind of long and 
extended picnic for the young people, while the older 
ones look forward to it from year to year as the time to 
earn money which will keep them through the winter. 

The bunches of grapes are cut from the stems by shears 
which have a coiled spring in the handle. The fruit is 
laid carefully in boxes, which, when filled, are carried to 
the end of the row. The boxes are gathered two or three 
times a day and taken to the packing-house. Here the 
clusters are sorted over, damaged or imperfect berries 
are removed, and unripe fruit set aside. The grapes are 
packed in five and ten pound baskets. Just as it takes a 
woman to stow away a whole wardrobe in a Saratoga 
trunk, so it requires feminine fingers to pack ten pounds 
of grapes into a nine-pound basket. It is surprising how 
many bunches of grapes can be pressed tightly yet ten- 
derly into such small space, 

The number of baskets of grapes sent annually from 
the New York lake region is enormous. <A modest esti- 
mate of the grape crop places it at about 20,000 tons, or 
40,000,000 pounds. This will require about 2500 cars for 
transportation, and as each car holds about 2500 baskets, 
the reader can readily figure that 7,000,000 baskets is not 
an over-estimate of the number sent to market. The bulk 
of the New York lake grapes is shipped to Eastern cities 
—to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, -and Washington. 
It is sent by fast freight, the rate being 35 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Markets for New York grapes are now 
being opened in the West and Northwest. Grapes are 
shipped by car-loads to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, and even as far as Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

About one-half of the grape crop of the lake region is 
handled and disposed of by the Central New York Grape- 
growers’ Union, with headquarters at Penn Yan. The 
business of the union is managed by a board of directors, 
which contains representatives of the different sections of 
the vineyard district, as follows: the Lake Keuka district 
has six directors, the Seneca Lake district three, the Can- 
andaigua Lake district three, and one at large. The ship- 
ments of the district are pooled, each variety of grape by 


itself, The receipts are divided pro rata among the ship- 
pers. One object of this grape union is to supply grapes 


to consumers in first-class condition. The fruit is inspect- 
ed and classified as No.1 or No.2. All unripe and badly 
packed grapes are rejected. The union ships, in round 
numbers, 3,500,000 baskets of grapes, and the receipts are 
about $300,000. This money is distributed daily as each 
day’s sales are pooled, and checks sent to the growers. 
After October 1st pools are made weekly. Thus the 
growers are relieved of the work and trouble that come 
if they attend to their own sales, shipping, and collections. 

The grape-growers tell me tiat there is but little profit 
in the industry. With few exceptions, they all complain 
of low prices. Ten years ago, when.the growers received 
four and five cents a pound for their fruit, there was mon- 
ey in the industry. This season grapes have not brought 
over two cents a pound, or forty dollars aton. It is cal- 
culated that a vineyard will yield, on the average, two tons 
to the acre, so that grapes are more profitable than any 
grain crop. But there is a surplus of grapes. The mar- 
kets of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia in plentiful 
seasons become glutted every few days, and grapes are 
sold for one cent a pound or fess. Sometimes whole car- 
loads bring the shipper into debt for freight and commis- 
sions. 

The question now is, what shall be done with the sur- 
plus crop of grapes? Many growers look to the increasing 
needs of the wine industry for relief. At the present time 
the wine-cellars take only about one-fifth of the grapes 
grown in the State. With the growing demand for good 
American wine the time should not be far distant when 
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the cellars take one-half of the grape crop. In California 
four-fifths of the grapes are pressed into wine, and the 
annual product is about 15,000,000 gallons. In New York 
it is less than 3,000,000 gallons. 

The grapes grown in the Lake Keuka region are pecul- 
iarly adapted to making the light table wines, especial- 
ly champagne. They are unlike the California grapes, 
which make the heavy-liquor wines, such as ports, sher- 
ries, and madeiras, and demi-liquor wines, such as sauterne. 
Certain qualities of the soil on the side hills of Lake 
Keuka, which, by-the-way, appears thin and sterile, give 
to the Concord, Delaware, and Catawba grapes a fine 
flavor, or tang. and it is these grapes that make a most 
delicate sparkling wine. 

The headquarters of the champagne industry are around 
Hammondsport, which is in the heart of the vineyard 
district. Here there are eight wine-cellars within a radius 
of eight miles. Several of these wine companies have 
erected extensive buildings, and have immense vaults for 
ripening champagne. The two largest of these each carry 
about 1,000,000 bottles of champagne in stock the year 
round. The next largest carries a stock of about 350,000 
bottles of champagne, besides the still wines. The wines 
of these companies are superior brands of American 
champagnes, which are not always distinguishable from 
foreign vintages. 

If you visit one of these cellars you will learn some- 
thing of the mystery of making champagne by the French 
method—. e., by fermentation in the bottle. You ask per- 
mission to explore the dark deep vaults under the side 
hill, and it is granted. One of the workmen acts as your 
guide. As you descend into the cellars the man hands 
you a lighted candle. You would get lost without some 
light, for there are thirteen champagne-vaults and ten 
still-wine vaults, through which one might wander for 
hours without finding a point of egress. 

In these vaults you feel a decided chill; no wonder, for 
the temperature is kept at about 45 degrees by cold storage 
the year round. As you walk through vault after vault, 
you see thousands of bottles in deep piles, and thousands 
of bottles in shaped racks. The bottles are first placed 
horizontally, and then, after the first year, whcn the wine 
is ripening, they are placed neck downwards, in order that 
the sediment which accumulates may be deposited on the 
cork. When fermentation is very active, hundreds of bot- 
tles burst, and the wine flows out over the stone floors. 
You inhale the sweet and cloying perfume of the spilled 
wine, and there comes to most people a sense of Juxury in 
being able to wade through champagne an inch deep. 

When you come up from the dark vaults you are taken 
to the finishing-room, and there you see champague pass- 
ing through its final stages. The old cork is removed, and, 
behold! the sediment shoots out like spray from a foun- 
tain. Then the bottle is placed in a machine, and a small 
‘‘dosage” of liqueur (consisting of sugar svrup and 
brandy) is added to the wine, which is thus made ‘dry ” 
or ‘‘extra dry,” as the wine-maker and customers desire it. 
As bottles are liable to burst during the handling, the men 
wear wire-gauze masks over their faces and heavy gloves 
to protect their hands. 

The bottle is now recorked, passed on to another work- 
man, who wires and caps it, and finally to a third man, 
who puts on the label. The wine is ready for shipment. 
Meanwhile it has taken two years for the new wine, or 
“‘must,” to be converted and ripened into sparkling cham- 
pagne, and each bottle, according to actual count, has been 
handled no less than one hundred and eighty times. 


A HOUSE=-BOAT ON THE STYX. 


BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE Divers Doincs 
OF THE ASSOCIATED SHADES. 


(Publication Authorized by the House Committee.) 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


THEORIES, DARWINIAN AND 
OTHERWISE, 


Ss OBSERVE,” said Doctor Darwin, iooking up from 
a perusal of an asbestos copy of the London 7imes 
—‘‘Lobserve that an American professor has dis- 
covered that monkeys talk. I consider that a 
very interesting fact.” 

‘*It undoubtedly is,” observed Doctor Livingstone, 
“though hardly new. I never said anything about it 
over in the other world, but I discovered years ago in Af- 
rica that monkeys were quite as well able to hold a sus- 
tained conversation with each other as most men are.” 

“ And I, too,” put in Baron Munchausen, ‘‘have fre- 
quently conversed with monkeys. I made myself a mas- 
ter of their idioms during my brief sojourn in—ah—in— 
Well, never mind. I never could remember the namcs of 
places. The interesting point is that at one period of my 
life I was a master of the monkey language. I have even 
gone so far as to write a sonnet in Simian, which was quite 
as intelligent to the uneducated as nine-tenths of the son- 
nets written in Euglish then, or in American.” 

‘**Do you mean to say that you could acquire the monkey 
accent?” asked Doctor Darwin, immediately interested. 

“In most instances,” returned the Baron, suavely, 
‘*though of course not in all. I found the same difficulty 
in some cases that the German or the Chinaman finds when 
he tries to speak French. A Chinaman can no more say 
Trocadéro, for instance, as the Frenchman says it, than he 
can fly. That peculiar throaty aspirate the Frenchman 
gives to the first syllable, as though it were spelled 
trhoque, is utterly beyond the Chinese—and beyond the 
American, too, whose idea of the tonsillar aspirate leads 
him to speak of the troche-deero, naturally falling back 
upon troches to help him out of his laryngeal difficul- 
ties.” 

** You ought to have been on the staff of Punch, Baron,” 
said Thackeray, quietly. ‘‘ That joke would have made 
you immortal.” 

‘*T am immortal,” said the Baron. ‘But to return to 
our discussion of the Simian tongues: as I was saying, 
there were some little points about the accent that I could 
never get, and, as in the case of the German and China- 
man with the French language, the trouble was purcly 
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“*AND I TOO,’ PUT IN BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 


physical. When you consider that in polite Simian soci- 
ety most of the talkers converse while swinging by their 
tails from the limb of a tree, with a sort of droning ac- 
cent, Which results from their swaying to and fro, you will 
see at once why it was that I, deprived by nature of the 
necessary apparatus with which to suspend myself in mid- 
air, was unable to quite catch the quality which gives its 
chief charm to monkey-talk.” 

“T should hardly think that a man of your fertile re- 
sources W ould have let so small a thing as that stand in 
his way,” said Doctor Livingstone. ‘‘ When a man is able 
to make a reputation for himself like yours, in which ma- 
terial facts are never allowed to interfere with his doing 
what he sets out to do, he ought not to be daunted by the 
need of a tail. 
of a deer’s head, I fail to see why you could not person 
ally grow a tail, or anything else you might happen to 
need for the attainment of your ends.” 

‘I was not so anxious to get the accent as all that,” 
returned the Baron. ‘‘I don’t think it is necessary for a 
man to make a monkey of himself just for the pleasure 
of mastering a language. Reasoning similarly, a man to 
master the art of braying in a fashion comprehensible to 
the jackass of average intellect should make a jackass of 
himself, cultivate his ears, and learn to kick, so as proper- 
ly to punctuate his sentences after the manner of most 
conversational beasts of that kind.” 

“Then you believe that jackasses talk, too, do you?” 
asked Doctor Darwin. 

“Why not?” said the Baron. 
donkeys? Certainly they do. “All creatures have some 
means of communicating their thoughts to each other. 
Why man in his conceit should think otherwise I don’t 
know, unless it be that the birds and beasts in their con- 
ceit probably think that they~alone of all the creatures in 
the world can talk.” 

“T haven’t a doubt,” said~ Doctor. Livingstone, ‘‘ that 
monkeys listening to men and womer talking think they 
are only jabbering.” 

‘“They’re not far from wrong in most cases if they do,” 
said Doctor Johnson, who up to this time had been mere- 
ly an interested listener. ‘I’ve thoughtthat many a time 
myself.” 

‘Which is perhaps, in a slight degree, confirmation of 
my theory,” put in Darwin. *‘ If Doctor Johnson’s mind 
runs in the same channels that the monkey’s mind runs 
in, why may we not say that Doctor Johnson, being a man, 
has certain qualities of the monkey, and is therefore, ina 
sense, of the same strain?” 

‘You may say what you please,” retorted Johnson, 
wrathfully, “ but I'll make you prove what you say about 
me. 


‘‘If monkeys, why not 


‘‘T wouldn’t if I were you,” said Doctor Livingstone, in 
a peace-making spirit. ‘‘It would not be a pleasant task 
for you, compelling our friend to prove you descended 
fromthe ape. I should think you’d prefer to make him 
leave it unproved.” 

‘* Have monkeys Boswells?” queried Thackeray. 

te don’t know anything about em,” said Johnson, pet- 
u antly. 

‘No more do I,” said Darwin, ‘‘ and I didn’t mean to be 
offensive, my dear Johnson. If I claim Simian ancestry 
for you, I claim it equally for myself.” 

‘“Well, I’m no snob,” said Johnson, unmollified. 
you want to brag about your ancestors, do it. 
mine alone. Stick to your own genealogical orchard.” 

- W: ell, I believe fully that we are all descended from 
the ape,” said Munchausen.. ‘There isn’t any doubt in 
my mind that before the flood all men had tails. Noah 
had a tail. Shem, Ham, and Japheth had tails. It’s per- 
fectly reasonable to believe it. The Ark in a sense proved 
it. It would have been almost impossible for Noah and his 
sons to construct the Ark in the time they did with the as- 
sistance of only two hands apiece. Think, however, of how 
fast they could work with the assistance of that third arm. 

oah could hammer a clapboard on to the Ark with two 

ands while grasping a saw and cutting a new board or 
Planing it off with his tail. So with the others. We all 
know how much a third hand would help us at times.” 
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‘HAVE FREQUENTLY CONVERSED WITH MONKEYS.’” 


‘‘But how do you account for its disappearance?” put 
in Doctor Livingstone. 
with such a useful adjunct?” 

oo No, it isn't; but there are various ways of accounting 
for its loss,” said Munchausen. ‘‘ They may have over- 
worked it building the Ark; Shem, Ham, or Japheth ms Ly 
have had his caught in the door of the Ark and cut off in 
the hurry of the departure ; plenty of things may have 
happened to eliminate it. Men lose their hair and their 
teeth, why might not a man lose a tail? Scientists say 
that coming generations far in the future will be toothless 
and bald. Why may it not be that through causes un- 
known to us we are similarly deprived of something our 
forefathers had?” : 

“‘The only reason for man’s losing his hair is that he 
wears a hat all the time,” said Livingstone. ‘‘ The Derby 
hat is the enemy of hair. It is hot and dries up the scalp. 
You might as well try to raise watermelons in the Desert 
of Sahara as to try to raise hair under the modern hat. In 
fact, the modern hat is a furnace.” 

‘<Well, it’s a mighty good furnace, 
chausen. 
hat.” 

‘** Perhaps,” interposed Thackeray, ‘‘ the ancients wore 
their hats on their tails.” 

“Well, I have a totally different theory,” 

“You always did have,” observed Munchausen. 

“Very likely,” said Johnson. ‘‘To be commonplace 
never V “ie my ambition.” 

‘What is your theory?” queried Livingstone. 

‘““ Well—I don’t know,” said Johnson, ‘‘if it be worth 
expressing.” 

“It may be worth send- 
ing by freight,” interrupted 
Thackeray. ‘‘Let us have 
3 ” 
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observed Mun- 
“You don’t have to put coal on the modern 


said Johnson. 


believe,” said 

Johnson—‘‘I believe that 
Adam was a monkey.” 

‘*He behaved like one,’ 


said Thackeray. 

‘‘T believe that the forbid- 
den tree was a tender one, and 
therefore the only one upon 
which Adam was forbidden 
to swing by his tail,” said 
Johnson. 

“Clear enough—so far,’ 
said Munchausen. 

‘But that the possession 
of tails by Adam and Eve en- 
tailed alove of sw inging ther e- 
by, and that they ‘could not 
resist the temptation toswing 
from every limb in Eden, and 
that ‘therefore, while Adam 
was off swinging on other 
trees, Eve took a sw ing on the 
forbidden tree; that Adam, 
returning, caught her in the 
act, and immediately gave 
way himself and swung,” said 
Johnson. 

““Then you eliminate the 
serpent?” queried Darwin. 

* Not a bit of it. The ser- 
pent was the tail. Look at 
most snakes to-day. ° What 
are they * but © unattached 
tails?” 

‘““They do look it,” 
Darwin, thoughtfully, 

“Why, it’s cle ar as day,” 
said Johnson. “As punish- 
ment Adam and Eve lost their 
tails, and the tail itself was 
compelled to work for a 
living and do its own walk- 
ing. 
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“Ts it likely they would dispense - 


‘I never thought of said Darwin. ‘‘It seems 
reasonable,” 
‘It is reasonable,” said Johnson. 

‘And the snakes of the present day?” 
eray. 

*T believe to be the missing tails of men,” said Johnson. 
“Somewhere in the world is a tail for every man and 
woman and child. Where one’s tail is no one can eve? 
say, but that it exists simultaneously with its owner I be- 
lieve. The abhorrence man has for snakes is directly at- 
tributable to his abhorrence for all things which have de 
prived him of something that is good. If Adam’s tail 
had not tempted him to swing on the forbidden tree, we 
should all of us have been able through life to relax from 
business cares after the manner of the monkey, who is 
happy from morning until night.” 

‘* Well, I can’t see that it does us any good to sit here 
and discuss this matter,” said Doctor Livingstone. ‘ W« 
can’t reach any conclusion. The only way to settle the 
matter, it seems to me, is to go directly to Adam, who is a 
me mber of this club, and as sk him how it was.” 


that, 


queried Thack 


‘That’s a great idea,” said. Thackeray, scornfully. 
‘You'd look well going up to a man and saying, ‘ Ex- 


cuse me, sir, but—ah—were you ever a monkey? ” 

‘To say nothing of catechising a man on the subject 
of an old and dreadful scandal,” put in Munchausen. 
‘*T’m surprised at you, Livingstone. African etiquette 
seems to have ruined your sense of propriety.” 

‘I'd just as lief ask him,” said Doctor Johnson. “ Eti 
quette? Bah! What business has etiquette to stand in 
the way of human knowledge. Conventionality is the 
last thing men of brains should strive after, and I, for one, 
am not going to be bound by it.” 

‘* Here Doctor Johnson touched the electric 
an instant the shade of a buttons appeared. 

‘Boy, is Adam in the club-house to-day ?” 

‘Tl go and see, sir,” said the boy, and he immediately 
Pen 

‘**Good boy that,” said Thackeray. 

‘* Yes; but the service in this club is dreadful, consider. 
ing what we might have.” said Darwin. ‘* With Aladdin 
a member of this club, I don’t see why we can’t have a 
lamp with genii galore to respond. It certainly would be 
more economical.’ j 

‘True; but I, for one, don’t care to fool with genii,” 
said Munchausen. ‘‘ When one member can summon a 
servant who is strong enough to take another member 
and do him up in a bottle and cast him into the sea, Ihave 
no use for the system. Plain ordinary mortal shades are 
good enough for me.” 

As Munchausen spoke, the boy returned. 

‘Mr. Adam isn’t here to-day, sir,” he said, addressing 
Doctor Johnson. ‘‘ And Charon says he’s not likely to be 
here, sir, seeing as how his account is closed, not having 
been settled for three months.” 

‘**Good,” said Thackeray. ‘‘I was afraid he was here. 
I don’t want to have him asked about his Eden experi- 
ences in my behalf. That’s personality.” 

** Well, then, there’s only one other thing to do,” said 
Darwin. ‘‘Munchausen claims to be able to speak Sim 
ian. He might seek out some of the prehistoric monkeys 
and put the question to them.” 

‘No, thank you,” said Munchausen. ‘‘I’m a little 
rusty in the language, and, besides, you talk like an idiot. 
You might as well speak of the human language as the 
Simian language. There are French monkeys who speak 
monkey French, African monkeys who talk the most bar- 
barous kind of Zulu monkey patois and Congo monkey 
slang, and so on. Let Johnson send his little Boswell out 
to drum up information. If there is anything to be found 
out he’ll get it, and then he can tell it tome. Of course 
he may get it all wrong,-but it will be entertaining, and 
we'll never know any difference.” Which remark seemed 
to the others a good idea, but what ever came of it I have 
not been informed. 


bell, and in 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





IS ADAM IN THE CLUB-HOUSE TO-DAY?” 
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AN AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT.—Drawn By G. W. Perers.—[See Pace 924,] 


1. Making Baskets. 2. A Vineyard. 3. Grape-Crushers. 4. Wine-Press. 5. Packing Grapes. 6. A Lake Keuka Vineyard 7. Grape-Pickers 
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VIEW FROM THE FORT OF ALI MUSJID LOOKING BACK THROUGH BRIDGE OVER THE INDUS AT SUKKUR—THE LONG SPAN. 
THE KHYBER PASS. 





Sass a 


THE GREAT RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE INDUS NEAR ATTOCK. BRIDGE OVER THE INDUS A’ SUKKUR—FORTIFIED APPROACH FROM THE 
SUKKUR END. 


BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER TAWI TO THE CITY OF JUMMU. 


CAMEL CARAVAN BETWEEN JUMROD AND THE 
KHYBER PASS. 





BATTERY OF HEAVY ARTILLERY AT CAMPBELLPORE. 





AN ELEPHANT 








BATTERY CAISSONS DRAWN BY BULLOCKS. 


WITH THE WORLD’S TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION IN INDIA—NORTHWESTERN 
Purotocrapus By W. H. Jackson.—[Sez Pace 928.] 
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INDIA AND THE KHYBER PASS. 







THE PRESIDENTIAL CUP. 
WANTED: A CHALLENGER. 


Now that the yachts are laid aside, 
And gone is all the Briton’s pride, 
The question that comes up 
Deals with the Presidential Cup— 
Now held by Grover C. 
Who'll challenge? Levi P. 
Of Albany? 
Will he perchance 
Go in to lead and win the dance? 
Or shall the Hoosier come again 
With lusty shouts for well-tried Ben? 
Or Thomas Reed, the famous wit? 
He's after it. 
With both his hands he’s joined the quest, 
With silvery speech to please the West. 
Or shall it go to C. Depew, 
Who’s lately come across the blue, 
With many a bunch 
Of jokes from Punch 
With which to mystify the mass? 
Or shall it come to pass 
That Mr. Platt. 
Who, like B. H., doth keep a hat 
For talking through, 
Would like—to gratify a whimn— 
To have the ticket Quay and Him? 
Or will the place 
For which they race 
Be won by Bill, 
Whose tariff skill 
Made Uncle Sam’! stand amaze, 
And wonder if the feudal days 
Had come again, with tax and screw, 
To make the citizen look blue? 
No man can tell which one shall be 
The Presidential Valkyrie ; 
But this is sure: the challenger, 
Whoe’er he be, would better stir 
His stumps and look well to his gear! 
The time for action draweth near, 
And the Defender’s on the way, 
And gets more speedy every day, 
And while in windward work he may not be 
So windy as the G. O. P., 
It ’gins to look as though he’d peg 
Along like ’mighty on the homeward leg. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGs. 


AROUND = WORLD 


WITH THE OF THE 
TRANSPORTATION FIELD COLUMBIAN 
COMMISSION MUSEUM. 





NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY AND THE 
KHYBER PASS. 

OR at least three thousand years, and no one can 
say how much longer, the great pass which 
penetrates the Himalayan range from Afghau- 
istan on the north to the Punjab on the south 
has been the highway by which one horde of 

conquerors after another has poured down upon the plains 
of Hindostan. Alexander the Great, indeed, was the only 
one of all the conquerors of India in ancient times who 
reached the country by any other route; and his own ex- 
perience, and still more that of his immediate successor, 
seemed to show that it was hardly possible to keep up a 
strong enough line of communication between India and 
the rest of the world by any other route so as to secure 
the country when gained. Of all continental countries, 
indeed, India is the most effectually guarded by natural 
barriers, and it is the greatest tribute to the wealth and 
attractiveness of the country that even the vast natural 
defences provided have again and again proved wholly 
inadequate to protect it from invasion and conquest. 

In addition to the mountain barriers there were also 
provided secondary lines of defence in the shape of the 
Indus and its great tributaries, all flowing from east to 
west, and thus presenting a succession of obstacles hard 
indeed to pass in the face of an enemy. Modern progress 
and the paramount necessity, even for the purpose of de- 
fence, of providing easy means of transit across these have 
to some extent impaired the value of the rivers of north- 
ern India as lines of defence, and have obliged the British 
government to expend much both of ingenuity and money 
in rendering the bridges as little of a danger as possible to 
the country. A very large item in the cost of railway 
construction in India has been that entailed by bridge- 
building over the great rivers, which are specially sub- 
ject to great and sudden floods both from tropical rains 
and from the melting of the snows on the great ranges in 
which they take their rise. The crossing of the “ at 
Sukkur on the Northwestern Railway, of which we give 
two views, may serve as a good illustration both of the 
magnitude of the work of bridge-building and of the care 
that has been taken to prevent these highways becoming 
an assistance to enemies either from without or within the 
country. 

The view from beneath of the longest span of the bridge 
gives a good idea of the magnitude of the work. It is 
also interesting as one of the earliest instances of the ap- 
plication of the cantilever principle to bridge-building on 
a large scale. It is an imposing-looking structure, and al- 
though less graceful in outline than later bridges built on 
the same principle both in India and elsewhere, it remains 
a fine example of boldness of construction at w time when 
the new principle had been but recently introduced and 
had nowhere been applied on a very large scale. The span 
shown is 840 feet long, and the bridge, besides providing 
for the railway in the centre, supplies a road for passen- 
gers on foot and for beasts of burden—principally donkeys 
at this point—on either side. 

Our second picture-gives a view of -the provision made 
for the protection of the bridge from attack by enemies. 
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It is taken from the northern bank. Similar but even 
more extensive fortifications are placed at the other end, 
commanding both the bridge and the river itself with its 
powerful artillery. It must be admitted that these forti- 
fications add largely to the picturesque effect of these 
bridges, but they also serve to remind strangers very 
pointedly that the rulers of India are fully alive to the 
risks they run in holding this immense and much-envied 
possession, and are prepared to do all that may be needed 
to make good the position they have spent so much to 


in. 

Another bridge of a very different kind is that which 
has been erected by the Maharajah of Kashmir across the 
river Tawi to connect his winter capital, Jammu, with the 
branch railway which comes to the western bank of the 
Tawi, just opposite the city. It was originally intended 
to extend the line by bridge across the river into the town, 
but at the last moment the Maharajah, who was finding 
the necessary capital for the undertaking, changed his 
mind and decided that the railway should not cross the 
river, but that he would himself erect a bridge to enable 
his people to reach the terminus. The bridge, a view of 
which we give, was the result. As might perhaps have 
been expected, it is not a success. It is built of suspend- 
ed spans each three hundred feet long, without lateral 
bracing or stays of any kind. The consequence is a struc- 
ture that sways and springs in a manner calculated to try 
the nerves of most passengers, both men and animals, 
Elephants display an extreme distrust of the Maharajah’s 
engineering, and the better class of his subjects prefer, 
when possible, to ford the Tawi, as formerly, on the backs 
of their elephants. 

The great railway bridge over the Indus, near Attock, 
where the river approaches nearest to the spurs of the 
Himalayas in the direct route to the great pass, is a work 
of a very different class. At this point the river is sub- 
ject to great and very sudden floods. It is not an unusual 
thing for it to rise perpendicularly from eighty to ninety 
feet within twenty-four hours, and at these times it is not 
easy to imagine the character of the headlong stream. The 
length of the bridge is about half a mile, and ils height 
above the ordinary level of the water about a hundred 
and twenty feet. It is a girder bridge of two levels—an 
upper, which serves to carry the railway, and a lower, to 
serve all the purposes of ordinary traffic. Our view of 
the bridge is taken from the western side of the Indus, 
which is that nearest the great range and the Khyber 
Pass, and the heavy fortifications that loom up on the 
high grounds on the further side of the river, as well as 
the strong and heavily armed towers which guard the 
western end of the structure itself, show how jealously 
this great link in the highway into India has been guard 
ed.. The towers at each end of the bridge are provided 
with heavy doors of steel, which, running in grooves from 
each side, effectually close both the upper and lower road- 
ways against traffic. 

rem the crossing of the Indus the distance is only 
about thirty miles to Peshawur, which is at present the 
town nearest to the Afghan frontier and the great pass. 
The defensive works at this place appear, to non-military 
eyes especially, to be of a very formidable character in- 
deed, but a more careful examination will arouse some- 
thing more than a suspicion that they are, after all, not in- 
tended to be more than temporary as the extreme defence 
of the limit of the empire. Considerable as they are, and 
formidable as they would be to any force coming from 
the pass at present, they bear no comparison with the 
enormous and apparently impregnable works that guard 
the northern approaches to the Bolan Pass at and near 
Quetta. Peshawur is situated some miles on the south or 
Hindostan side of the Khyber Pass, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt that within a very few years the fron- 
tier, which is still at a rather indefinite point within the 
pass, will by some means be advanced to the northern 
end, which is at present admittedly within Afghanistan. 
When this is done, no doubt the defensive works that 
guard the often-traversed route by which invaders have 
entered India since the first Aryan tribes penetrated from 
the great Asian table-land into its fertile plains will be 
made as effectual as those that already render the more 
western entrance secure from attack. 

At present more dependence is placed on the large force 
which occupies the southern entrance to the pass than on 
the fortifications that command the road. Our two pic- 
tures of an elephant battery of heavy artillery, which were 
takea at the camp at Campbellpore, not far from the rail- 
way crossing at Attock, may serve to give some idea of 
this important and highly characteristic arm of the mili- 
tary service,on the Indian frontier The battery is one of 
six 100-pounder guns, and toeach gun there are three huge 
elephants; two'to draw, and the third, if need be, to push 
frony behind. To each cannon there are two caissons and 
a forage-cart, and for these there are provided forty large 
oxen as well as four mules. There are thus, for the en- 
tire battery of six guns, eighteen elephants, two hundred 
and forty oxen, twenty-four mules, and thirty-six horses, 
as the animals constituting the moving power of this 
single battery. On the line of march these would extend 
almost a mile in length. At first sight, looking to the 
weight of the huge guns and equipment, and to the char- 
acter of the country, it seems almost impossible that they 
could be moved about so as to be effectively used. This, 
however, is a mistaken idea, as the elephants will drag the 
guns anywhere that affords footing for their own huge 
feet, which may be said to be almost literally wherever a 
man can go, and the bullock train will follow wherever 
the elephants make a path. 

At present the Khyber Pass is, for one-half its length, 
that is, as far as Fort Ali Musjid, which is nearly midway 
between the British and Afghan sides of the range, a sort 
of no man’s land, the right to which is not settled. It 
extends About ten miles, and is open for traffic on two days 
only in each week. Beyond this point Europeans are not 
allowed to go, so this was necessarily the limit of our 

journey towards Afghanistan. This part of the pass is, 

‘or the present, under the charge of a chief who is trusted 
by both parties, whose business it is to provide for the 
safety of travellers through this part of the pass against 

the attacks of the bands of outlawed marauders that 
abound wherever the strong arm of the British authorities 
is not felt on the frontier. The traffic through the pass on 
the open days is very great, an almost continuous stream 
of camels of great size moving through it in single file, 
carrying the produce of the Indian markets to Kabul, 
the Afghan capital, on the further side of the pass. Our 
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picture of caravan-day a short distance outside the south. 
ern entrance of the pass gives some idea of the traffic, and 
also of the great burden-bearing capacity of the huge, 
ungainly camels in use in the district. These camels are 
the largest we have seen, and eight of them are regarded 
as able to*carry the load of a railway car through the 
pass. It can hardly be many years, however, before this 
primitive mode of transport will have to give way to rail- 
way transit even in the great frontier pass of India, and 
when the opportunity arrives there would seem to be no 
natural obstacles to be encountered so great as those that 
have been already overcome in carrying the military rail- 
way over the Bolan Pass to Chaman in Baluchistan. 


3] THIS-BUSY.F¢ ¥/ 
| -WORLD- 


Tue Earl of Dunraven did not give us very much of a 
Cup contest, but he gave us one of the very finest talks we 
have had in a dog’s age. It has not been all clamor ei- 
ther, but a considerable, all things considered, a surprising 
proportion of it has been discussion. The earnest de- 
sire of the majority of the talkers in America has been to 
get at the rights of the subject, and the same disposition 
has shown itself to an unexpected degree in England, 
After all, a good lively talk which monopolizes public at- 
tention for three or four days and gets a share of it for 
weeks afterwards is valuable goods and not to be sniffed 
at, and perhaps the dimensions of our obligations to Dun- 
raven are greater than we appreciate. 





The most eminent living hack-writer is Mr. Andrew 
Lang. He always speaks of himself as a hack, and it is 
precisely what he is. He differs from most hack-writers 
in being better at his business than they are, and also in 
being better pleased with his profession. In the London 
Mlustrated News he chides the hack who lately confessed 
himself in the Forum for his discontent. ‘‘In spite of 
his somewhat morose tone,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘I am sure 
he likes hacking better than being a lawyer, a profession 
on which he casts a longing eye.” For himself, Mr. Lang 
says: ‘‘I had liefer scribble my chat on a lawn than ‘sit 
aye ben,’ as Kingsley’s poacher says, in a court of justice, 
or among a merchant’s dismal mahogany furniture, yea, 
or in an editor’s office. How editors keep their health, 
temper, and five poor wits is a mystery.” 

Nobody has confessed as yet to the authorship of the 
Forum’s lively confessions. They smacked so strongly of 
realism as to make it seem certain that their author was 
conversant through long experience with the subject of 
which he discoursed. But it seems so unlikely that any 
hack-writer would have confessed, unless he was on the 
verge of voluntary retirement from his business, that the 
most credible opinion appears to be that the confessions 
were the outpourings of some editor, who in his day had 
known the hack-writer’s world, but had risen at length 
superior to its vicissitudes. 


Starting a weekly paper is not so desperate an under- 
taking as starting a daily, but when well stuck to by a 
man of moderate fortune it can bring about a fairly thor- 
ough measure of financial depression. Two very well 
known Englishmen who have lately tried it with disas- 
trous results are Mr. Sambourne and Mr. Sala. Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s Lika Joco did not go, and ceased to be. How 
much its owner was inconvenienced by its cessation has 
not appeared, but the collapse of Mr. Sala’s venture has 
used that veteran up in body, mind, and purse. He kept 
at it too long, sunk his savings in it, broke down his 
health over it, and has been ill for months at Brighton. 
His library was sold the other day, which is taken to be- 
token the most urgent necessities. A pension of a thou- 
sand pounds a year, recently granted him by the Daily 
Telegraph, places him beyond the reach of actual want, 
and if he gets well enough to drive a pen again he may 
still be able to command the comforts of British life, but 
his friends are sad over his misfortunes, and Jament that 
so much adversity should have come upon him in the 
evening of life. 


‘‘ Herreshoff” is a name with only a limited amount of 
Yankee twang to it, but the Herreshoffs have been New- 
Englanders for more than a century, and are as fully en- 
titled to rank as Yankees as if they were Adamses or Per- 
rys. Charles Frederick Herreshoff came from Germany 
in 1790, and settled on a farm on Prudence Island in 
Narragansett Bay. Captain ‘“‘ Nat” Herreshoff, who was 
christened ‘* Nathaniel Greene,” is one of the nine children 
of Charles Frederick’s son. It is of him that Mr. Ratsey, 
the British sail-maker who sailed on the Valkyrie, said: 
‘* Herreshoff is a genius, and has mastered it all. He is 
not only a naval architect and designer, but an engineer 
as well.” Whether Captain Nat has ‘‘ mastered it all,” or 
whether the perfected ability to build yachts is the result 
of the combined knowledge and talent of all the available 
Herreshoff brothers, is a question of interest, but not of 
great importance so long as the yachts are built. Three 
of the brothers are blind, and the head of the business 
concern at Bristol is the eldest of them, John Brown Her- 
reshoff. How the blind brothers bring their wits to beat 
on such a business as boat-building is a mystery to all see- 
ing people, and continues to be almost as great a mystery 
after their methods of work have been explained. 


Dr. Burnett, of Washington, who must be described 
with due apologies as the husband of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, the writer, is quoted as denying with comprehen- 
sive vigor a recent newspaper story about his relations 
with his wife. The story was that his wife had abandoned 
him, but Dr. Burnett says that the truth is that his wife’s 
profession takes her to London and his keeps him 11 
Washington, and that consequently they live much apatt. 
But that there are other grounds for their separation than 
mere temporary convenience he denies with some wrath 
and much feeling. 


Did you ever happen to remark how large a proportion 
of Southern ladies are belles? Our Northern idea of a 
belle is of a being in petticoats of such egregious loveli- 




















































ness and grace that she shines conspicuous 
among her sisters, and excites more than her 
reasonable share of masculine admiration. 
There are belles in the North. A ball may 
have its belle; a season may have its belles, 
Charming young women who are special 
favorites in society are often spoken of as 
belles even to the northward of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. But whereas with us the title 
is ephemeral, the expression of a passing 
sentimeiit, and carries no very momentous 
weight, among our Southern neighbors it 
seems to represent an achievement of solid 
value and permanence. In Kentucky or Vir- 
ginia or Georgia once a belle seems to be 
always a belle. The title clings to its pos- 
sessor, and long after the gayety of her youth 
has given place to soberer charms and de- 
meanor she is still described as that erst- 
while belle who so dazzled her contempo- 
raries. Does the reader remember that he 
ever heard of a Kentucky girl who was not 
a great belle, or read an obituary of a Ken- 
tucky matron who was not described as ‘‘a 
great belle in her youth’? There must be 
more belles in Kentucky alone than in all 
the Middle States, though not more perhaps 
than in Virginia or Georgia. Dixie abounds 
in lovely women, but even her abundant 
possession of the raw material out of which 
belles are made seems hardly to account for 
this disproportionate development. 

There must be some other reason for it, 
and there are grounds for the belief that 
stich a reason eXists in certain characteristics 
of the Southern man. It is asserted by wo- 
men of experience who have been out in so- 
cicty in the South that, socially speaking, 
the Southern man is as different from the 
Northern man as men are from women, or 
fish from flesh. The Northern man is polite 
(when he és polite), but the Southern man’s 
politeness runs into gallantry. A Northern 
woman who has been an object of mascu- 
line attention in a Southern city is apt to 
remember it all her life, and to recall it with 
regret. The Southern women are belles be- 
cause the Southern men make them so. That 





scems to be the secret of it. Northern men 
may smile at it, but Northern women will 
take it more seriously, and wish, not improb- | 
ably, that it happened so also to them. 


The Critic offers twenty-five dollars for 
the best poem on bicycling or the bicycle, 
and ten dollars for the second best. What 
the Critic is after is doubtless not so much 





to test the capacity of the contemporary 
poeta as to demoustrate that there is no 
poetry in bicycling and the bicycle, and that 
it is useless to try to get any out. An ex- | 
amination of the English language reveals 
only a single word that can be harnessed 
with bicyele in Meonian verse, and that word 
unfortunately stands for a commodity which 
is out of season when bicycles are in. If 
the use of the contraction ** bike” is allowed, 
the field is greatly enlarged ; but bike is 
slangy, and slang is usually felt to be inad- 
missible in twenty-five-dollar poems. A 
bike poem might possibly take second mon- 
ey, Which is more than is conceivably pos- 
sible for any poem in which the bicycle 
figures as a *‘ wheel.” 


What a queer, itinerant, hurdy-gurdy sort 
of enterprise is the Columbian Liberty bell’s 
trip around the world. The bell started from 
Chicago on September 13th on its way to the 
Atlanta Exposition. It is to stay there two 
months, then to go to New Orleans and the 
city of Mexico, and on from there, according 
to plans not yet perfected, but which include 
a ringing at Runnymede, England, in honor 
of the Magna Charta, and another on Mount 
Ararat, in honor of Captain Noah, of the Ark. 
The bell’s journey is likely to abound in in- 





cidents. On the last day of its stay in Chi- 
cago it was attached for debt, and on the first | 
day of its travels it was hammered with a | 
sledge-hammer by an unterrified citizen of 


man Knapp to the mercies of the crowd as 


| 
“a villain who had grossly insulted Amer- | 


ican pride by striking one of its cherished 
emblems.” 

The more the Columbian bell travels, the 
less difficulty there is likely to be in keeping 
the original and only Liberty bell hanging 
where it belongs, in Philadelphia. 


There is a story in the newspapers, which 
seems to be intended to be taken seriously, 


about the telephone newspaper which has | 


been working successfully for two years at 
Pesth, Hungary. It is called the Zelephone 
Herald, has 6000 subscribers, costs two cents, 
and issues 28 editions daily. A special wire 
168 miles long connects it with its subscribers, 
in whose houses long flexible wires permit 
the receivers to be carried from room to room. 
At the office of the journal ten men with 
strong voices take turns in talking the news 
into the telephones. This modern journal 
makes all its deliverances to its subscribers 
according to a stated schedule, which lets 
them know what to expect at stated hours 
of the day. It gives them the telegraphic 
news duly and carefully edited, the local 
news, articles on various subjects, aad what- 
ever other newspapers have. When there is 
nothing more important to communicate the 
subscribers are entertained by vocal and in- 
strumental music, sometimes discoursed for 
their especial benefit, sometimes gathered 
from concert-halls or churches where music 
is going on. 

fall this really happensat Pesth,and notin 
the moon, Pesth must be the finest place for 


Arcola, Illinois, who was abandoned by bell- | 











illiterate, blind, bedridden,and incurably lazy 
people in the world. It would not appear, 
however, that a telephone newspaper is of 
value as a time-saving device, or that it is 
any less devastating to the faculties than a 
modern journal which distributes its news 
in the ordinary way. 


William Simpson, who is supposed to have 
come to this country from the north of Ire 
land between 1748 and 1750, settled in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, served later in the 
Continental army, and died in 1816. He had 
two sons and two daughters. One of the 
daughters, Ann, married John Davis, and 
their son Samuel was the father of Jefferson 
Davis. One of the sons, John, moved from 
Pennsylvania to Ohio, and had a daughter, 
Hannah, who eventually turned out to be 
the mother of General Grant. There is still 
ason and a daughter to be accounted for, 
and it remains to be seen whether Mr. Wash 
ington Davis, who is at work on the family, 
can show them up respectively as the fore- 
bears of Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. 
Lee. As far as he has gone he has done 
well. That General Grant and Jefferson Da- 
vis should have had the same great-grand 
father is interesting if true, and Mr. Wash- 
ington Davis states it as truth. 


The Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, has affixed to the wall of a farm- 
house at Scrooby, England, a handsome 
bronze tablet, twenty-four by twenty-nine 
inches in size, which bears this inscription: 


“This tablet is erected by the Pilgrim Society of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, United States of America, 
to mark the site of the ancient Manor-House where 
lived William Brewster from 15S8.to 1608, and where 
in 1606 he organized the Pilgrim Church, of which he 
became ruling elder, and with which he went in 1608 
to Amsierdam, in 1609 to Leyden, atid in 1620 to Plym- 
outh, where he died, August 16, 1640.” 





There is nothing left of the manor-house, 
and Scrooby Church in the village near by 
was thought to be too modern to bear the 
inscription, but the farm-lhouse to which the 
tablet was affixed is a substantial building, 
with heavy masonry walls, aud stands close 
by the site of the old manor-house. 

E. 8S. MARTIN. 





NEW KIDNEY AND BLADDER CURE. 

Tur new botanic discovery, Alkavis, is an assured 
cure for kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, 
and rheumatism. The best proof is that the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, will send you treatment by mail prepaid free, 
if you send them your name and address. Alleavis 
has certainly wrought some wonderful cures, and we 
advise our readers Lo try it, as it is offered free.—[ Adv. } 





MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTILIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in everv part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
Don’t use solid preparations, Jnfant Health is a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company,N. Y.—[Adv.] 








Aneostcra Bitrers is known all over the world 
as the great regulator of the digestive organs,—{ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s COMPLEXION PowDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
ARLEY P 





F. R. A.S., London. 











Prof. HAR RK : 
aNLONG & CO., W13 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athenaum, 
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For Sale by Druggists. 


PAMPHLET FREE. 


LEHN & FINK, Agents, New York. 
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SCHERING’S 


PIPERAZIN 


WATER WILL CURE IT. 





RECOMMENDED FOR 
Cravel, Calculus, Lazy 
Liver, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. 






























DUNRAVEN’'S LETTER OF DEFENCE, 80-called, has been 
published, and after a manner quite as silly as all the 
other moves in the whole silly business. It would be dis- 
courteous to the Cup Committee of the N.Y. Y.C., so Dun- 
raven said, to give to the public his letter to them until 
the committee had been allowed time to read and con- 
cider its contents. _ After delivering himself of which, he 
cabled the whole ‘‘ blooming letter” to London, and, of 
course, our wide-awake press representatives got hold of 
it and cabled it back to New York. Dunraven’s friends 
had led us to expect much from this letter. They were 
not kind to us, for we spent some time digesting it, and 
gained nothing for the labor. Briefly, the letter, weak in 
argument, only set forth in labored elaboration Dunra- 
ven’s already uttered complaints, and the reiterated wish 
for a race unwatched and unannounced; upon which The 
Sun editorially gives us this delicious bit of comment: 

“*.... We cannot believe that Lord Dunraven would have been sat- 
istied even if the race had heen started, as he proposed, in secrecy and 
silence, at an hour and on a course concealed from the excursion 
steamers. A whale might have cut across his bows at the start. Even 
if the start was satisfactory, how could he tell that a whale or a water- 
spout might not turn up before all the legs of the course had been 
pulled off.” 

The letter is not worth the space it would take, hence 
we do not print it. 


SUBSEQUENTLY THE CORRESPONDENCE between Iselin 
and Dunraven was published, and contained no more than 
we already knew—~. ¢., Iselin’s offer to resail that second 
race and Dunraven’s declination. Then we learned of 
Iselin’s proposition to the America’s Cup Committee to 
call off the series, from the conclusion of which Dunraven 
had retired in chagrin and a huff, and to sail it all over 
again. But we are very glad a similar spasm of generos- 
ity did not seize upon the committee. To have nullified 
the contest, comprised even though it was of a race, a 
foul, and a fizzle, would have been to establish a most 
dangerous precedent, to lessen the importance of the Cup 
itself, and a most undignified proceeding for the New 
York Yacht Club. Unless it was to match Dunraven’s 


suggestions with one equally witless, the proposal does 
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not commend itself to us. At the same time, it is one 
more instance of Iselin’s untiring efforts to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion, and incidentally to give Dunraven all 
the racing he wanted. 

I should not like to close this international episode 
without reproducing two samples of acute British mel- 
ancholia superinduced by disappointment in Valkyrie LIT. 
Maybe they will prove interesting in showing to what 
total disregard of truth the frenzy of defeat will lead 
some. The Field, that ‘* gentleman’s journal,” seems to 
have grown delirious: 


“In view of the New York Yacht Club’s impotence to deal with the 
rabble of excursion steamers, Lord Dunraven properly declined to con- 
tinue the contest. The obstruction of the steamers was of the usual 
pattern, and was denounced by the club and the press in the usual 
perfunctory manner, But what is the use of all this when the trans- 
atlantic idea of sport is to prevent its being carried out in the dull 
routine of sportsmanlike methods? In fact, the whole history of the 
America’s Cup from the initial race to the last contest has been a 
mere pantomime of yacht-racing, with a sportsman on one side and a 
sporting man on the other. The cumulative unfairness of the whole 
business renders it desirable that there be no more set contests be- 
tween yachts representing Great Britain and the United States.”—Lon- 
don Field, 


Waite ADMIRAL MONTAGU’S HYPOCHONDRIA appears 
to have betrayed him into a humorous sally: 


**T feel convinced, knowing Lord Dunraven as I do, that he would 
have been the last man not to have seen the race out, win or lose, if 
the mob had given the Valkyrie and Defender fair play, but picnic 
parties and lobster-salad parties are not to his taste, nor the screech- 
ing of whistles and fog sirens and the wash and turmoil of steamers 
during an international race, impeding the course from start to finish,” 


Following now with the America’s Cup Committee’s 
final letter to Dunraven, we bring the business up to date 
and close it: 

“ New York Yacut Cius, New York, September 17, 1895. 

“My Lorn,—We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated September 13th. We would be glad to limit our reply to 
acknowledging its receipt, but as this whole matter will probably come 
before the public we feel that we should correct certain misapprehen- 
sions which we fear may arise. 

“You say: ‘The request that Mr, Canfield should not open my letter 
of the 10th was unnecessary, as the Cup Committee were not hearing 
the protest.’ You inform Mr. Canfield that you had Jearned that the 
Cup Committee had nothing to do with the protest, and at the same 
time you request him to keep the letter (of the 10th) unopened until 
the protest had been decided. You did not inform him that it was un- 
necessary to refrain from opening your letter. 

‘If the details which you give as to time of delivery, etc., of letters 
imply any neglect or discourtesy on the part of the committee,we must 
deny that there has been any such neglect, and must disclaim any in- 
tention of being discourteous—otherwixe we agree with you that these 
facts are of minor importance. 

“Your assertion that you named 
no new conditions in your letter of 
the 10th is absolutely exact. We 
should have said in your letter of 
the 11th. In your letter of the 10th 
you only declined to continue the 
contest under the existing circum- 
stances, and gave your reasons for 
declining. In the interview at the 
Waldorf at 9 p.m., September 11th, 
“ you stated upon what conditions you 
would continue, and you adopted 
substantially the same conditions in 
your letter of September 11th. 

“In the interview at the Waldorf 
the two representatives of the com- 
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inittee pledged the committee to one 
condition, namely, to secure a clear 
start, and obtained your permission 
to postpone the time of the start- 
ing for that purpose, 

“‘The representatives declined ab- 
solutely to agree to the condition 































that the committee should assume 
the grave responsibility of declaring 
the race void if in their judgment either vessel were interfered with by 
the attending vessels. In our opinion it would be impossible to secure 
a race absolutely free from interference, and the relative amount of in- 
terference would be much too delicate a point for us to decide. The 
representatives declined to agree to postpone the race fixed for the 
next day, Thursday. The representatives informed you that the ques- 
tion of not announcing the dates and times of starting any future races 
must be submitted to the committee. The representatives assured you 
of renewed efforts through the press and during the race to secure a 
clear course. Yon finally declined to say whether you would sail the 
next day’s race (Thursday’s) or not, and said that, in any event, Valkyrie 
would cross the starting-line. 
* In view of the definite replies given by them, we cannot understand 
how you could doubt that the representatives sent you were 
acting for and with the authority of the committee. 
“As to postponing Thursday’s race in order to 
consider your letter of the 11th, the committee 
‘No felt that the points had been fully covertd 
9 in the conference at the Waldorf, and 
ae. did not desire more time for re- 
U ~~ consideration of the an- 
= ee 
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“ETHELWYNN,” THE CUP-DEFENDING HALF RATER. 


swers given by the representatives at that time. The committee did 
not consider as practicable your suggestion to keep secret the dates 
and times of starting any future races. 

“You raise the question as to whether your complaint of the steam- 
ers was justifiable or not, The steamers undoubtedly interfered with 
Valkyrie, and Defender as well, and there seems to be no renson why 
you should not have complained of such interference ; but we certainly 
demur to your conclusion that therefore the Cup Committee, having 
admittedly done all in their power, were bound to give redress before 
the next race was sailed. 

“You fully knew the objections to a course off New York two years 
ago, and nearly one year ago you suggested a change of locality. “This 
proposition we declined at that time. There was the best of evidence 
at the start on Thursday that the course, as well as the start, would be 
kept clear. It seems to us that the question before every one is not 
whether your complaint was justifiable, but whether your action in 
withdrawing from the contest on the grounds of your complaint was 
justifiable. 

“As to your suggestion that the Regatta Committee might have 
ordered Tuesday's race resailed, we reply that we must decline to dis- 
cuss the action of a fellow-committee. 

“In conclusion, we would express our profound regret and chagrin 
that a friendly contest in a noble sport, between two great nations, 
should have degenerated into a war of words. 

“*We have the honor to remain your obedient servants, 

“James D. Surru, Chairman, 

** A. Cass CANFIELD, Secretary, 
“ For the America’s Cup Committee. 
“The Earl of Dunraven.” 

Dunraven is about to sail for England, Watson and 
Ratsey and Glennie have taken passage on the next steam- 
er, Valkyrie is rigged and stored for her voyage home, and 
both Defender and Vigilant remain unchallenged. 


WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE Defender or Vigilant,or both,in 
British waters next season, but hope that if either goes over 
a best two out of three series will first be arranged for 
around the Isle of Wight, and after that the American 
yacht can enter with impunity as many of the club regat- 
tas over landlocked courses as her managers choose. But 
we should not like her sailing qualities to be tested only 
over those club courses on which knowledge of tides and 
eddies plays so important a part. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH the University of Pennsylvania 
turned the tables on the Oxford-Cambridge eleven at Wis- 
sahickon was quite as gratifying as the mere winning. 
Philadelphia batsmen have been often told, and with some 
justice, that their courage failed them against English 
teams at the critical moment; this flinching was manifest 
in the second match against the Australians in 18938, and 
in both matches against Lord Hawke’s team in 1894. But 
in the present year of grace the Pennsylvanians, having to 
follow on by reason of a lame and badly managed first 
innings on a good wicket—284 to 1388 were the scores— 
played the follow-on trick to perfection. They banged 
the English bowling so vigorously and so often that they 
got 307 runs (and might have had more), and left the vis- 
itors 162 to make in order to 
win—a fighting chance, with 
the odds well against us. 
Then, for the first time in 
cricketing history, the Eng- 
lishmen completely funked. 
Nine wickets were down at 
Juncheon-time for 37, and the 
side got only 61. It was a 
slaughter- 


PERHAPS IT WAS, after all, 
not quite the first funk on 
record. There were two fa- 
mous old-time games in which 
the Philadelphia twenty-two 
very badly scared the most 
powerful elevens that have 
ever been seen in this coun- 
try, when wickets went down 
like grass before C. Newhall 
and ‘‘ Penny” Meade. But 
those were the days of county 
creases and twenty-twos, and 
the bowling of Meade and 


Newhall against Ottoway’s 
eleven has never been 
equalled in America. Not 


that Patterson and Clark did 
not bowl well at Wissahick- 
on. They bowled capitally. 
But the American team-work 
was what did it; the bowling 
might have been worse, and 
the result would have been 
the same. Two or three 
wickets went quickly down, 
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MANHATTAN FIELD—SCENE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC GAMES. 


L.A.C. vs. N.Y.A.C., September 2ist. 


Cambridge vs. Yale, October 5th 
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and the field worked with 
such dash that the whole side 
was paralyzed. Pennsylva- 





nia could not help winning. 


THE RESULT OF this match 
ought to have the best effect 




























CAPTAIN L, P. SHELDON, YALE. J. E. MORGAN, YALE, F. E. WADE, YALE. W. O. HICKOCK, YALE, 


Broad jump, 22 feet 11 inches; high jump, Mile run, 4 minutes 30 seconds. 440 yards, 51 1-2 seconds. 16-pound shot, 43 feet; hammer, 135 feet 
5 feet 9 inches. 7 inches. 





E. H. CADY, YALE. WILLIAM RICHARDS, YALE. J. H. THOMPSON, JUN., YALE. P. W. CRANE, YALE. 
120-yard hurdles, 16 seconds, : 100 yards, 10 1-5 seconds. High jump, 5 feet 10 inches. 880 yards, 2 minutes 1 second 











ll, P. CROSS, YALE. L. FE. PILKINGTON, CAMBRIDGE. E. J. WATSON, CAMBRIDGE. : E. H. WILDING, CAMBRIDGE. 
16-pound hammer, 135 feet. 120-yard hurdles, 16 2-5 seconds. 16-pound shot, 37 feet 9 inches. 100 yards, 10 2-5 seconds. 














CAPTAIN F. 8S. HORAN, CAMBRIDGE. A. B. JOHNSTON, CAMBRIDGE. W. E. LUTYENS, CAMBRIDGE. 
880 yards, 1 minute 554-5 seconds, High jump, 5 feet 8 inches. Mile run, 4 minutes 19 4-5 seconds. 





CAMBRIDGE VS. YALE—FIRST STRING MEN FOR TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETIC GAMES, OCTOBER 5ru.—(Sre “Amarecr Sporr.”] 
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at the cricketing colleges, and if the Philadelphians will 
only see to it that an inter- university match is ar- 
ranged regularly for the next two or three years, I have 
no doubt many of the preparatory schools will begin 
playing the game. St. Paul’s is already a nursery of 
cricket, and Groton and Berkeley and the rest should fol- 
low. No sport is a better school for a boy or brings him 
into more desirable company, and in no international con- 
tests will he get so much of both fun and xvéoc with so 

. little chance of squabbling. I congratulate the University 
of Pennsylvania, It is true that Druce was ill, and could 
not play for his eleven ; and anyway the match was 
hardly a test, for Pennsylvania played « Past and Present 
team, while Oxford and Cambridge lads are all under- 
graduates. Everybody understands the difference in con- 
ditions. Cricket in the American colleges is still at nurse. 
But what was shown in the match at Wissahickon was 
that there could have been a much larger proportion of 
undergraduates in the Pennsylvania eleven. 1 shall be 
much surprised if the Gentlemen of Philadelphia allow 
Mitchell’s team to win either of the next two matches. 
The Pennsylvania game, in which neither King nor Baily 
bowled, was the Englishmen’s best chance. They are 
really by no means so strong as Philadelphia. 

THE RACES BETWEEN Spruce IV., challenger, and Hthel- 
wynn, defender, for the first international half-rater chal- 
lenge cup ever given began Saturday, but, unluckily, 
there was too little wind even for such tiny craft, and the 
race was called off after about one-third of the twelve 
miles had been covered. In the little opportunity had for 
comparing the two Spruce VI. seemed to show up the bet- 
ter in reaching and running, and Hthelieynn in windward 
work. Beginning Monday, September 23, the contest will 
be continued until one has crossed the line first a majority 
of tintes in five races. Ethelwynn has shiown herself fast 
in light weather. Spruce IV. is the successor of Spruce 
IIT., which was the speediest boat of her class in all Eng- 
land, and Brand says the present boat is the fastest he 
ever owned. She isa stanch, workmanlike-looking craft, 
and Brand is a very clever sailor. Spruce is 23 ft. 4 in. 
length over all, 15 ft. l.w.1., 3 ft. 9 in. fore overhang, and 
4 ft. 6 in. after overliang; extreme beam, 6 ft.; at water- 
line, 4 ft. 8 in.; draugi!, 6 inches. The rig is a lug main- 
sail, with canoe reefing-gear, and a roller jib. 

THE SEAWANHAKA - CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB has 
always commended itself most highly to sportsmen by 
its continuous efforts to encourage small- yacht racing. 
It has really done more in that direction than any 
club hereabouts, and its work has impressed itself upon 
yachtsmen. Curiously enough, with coasts so extensive 
and such fine sailing waters for small craft everywhere, 
our fleet of modern small yachts is very small. In Eng- 
land small-yacht racing attracts a great deal of attention 
and furnishes no end of sport, and especially is this true 
of what are known as the one-rater and half-rater classes. 
Last winter J. Arthur Brand, one of the most skilful small- 
boat sailors in England, wrote the New York Canoe Club 
to the effect that he would like to race his boat Spruce 
IV., a half-rater, in American waters. Half-raters being 
a type almost unknown here, and not conforming to 
canoeing restrictions, the letter was referred to the Sea- 
wanhaka Club. . And thus it came about that this yacht 
club, responding at once to Mr. Brand’s letter, offered a 
$500 challenge cup as an international half-rater trophy, 
and immediately set about encouraging the building of a 
mosquito fleet of defenders. 

THE TRIAL RACES WERE HELD by the Seawanhaka Co- 
rinthian Yacht Club, off its Oyster Bay station, and were 
open to members of yacht clubs of the United States, the 
limit of measurement 15 ft. racing length by the Seawan- 
haka rule (length and sail area), to be sailed by two men, 
the helmsman an amateur, the crew, or an equivalent 
weight of 300, on board at the time of measurement, and 
no shifting ballast allowed. There was, of course, no 
time allowance between the boats, and the races were all 
started from gun-fire, without other timing, the first boat 
in to be declared the winner. 

T. C. Zerega offered two special prizes in the name of 
the late Robert Center—a chronograph for the amateur 
helmsman, and a sailor's knife for the crew of the boat 
which was handled in the most seamanlike manner 
throughout the series. The seven boats entered made 
up a most interesting collection of types. Herreshoff was 
represented by 7'rust Me (sailed by her owner, Mr. Charles 
Clark), built last year, a fin-keel, and an exact duplicate of 
the very successful Wee Win, sent to England in 1892; 
and also by a new boat, Ol’ta, owned by Vice-Commodore 
Rouse, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. This boat 
was ordered immediately on the establishment of the in- 
ternational trophy last April, and was designed for a 
measurement of 15 ft. by American rules, rather than the 
British equivalent of one-half rating. She is an extreme 
skimming-dish, 20 ft. over all, 6 ft. 3 in. beam, and but 
3-in. draught, having a square transom, with no after over- 
hang, and a long low bow barely clear of the water.. She 
is practically open, with a bulkhead near each end, and a 
large cockpit. Her centre-plate is of Tobin bronze, drop- 
ping three feet; she has a boom and gaff mainsail, and car- 
ries no ballast. A fin-keel, the Osprey, was built by the 
Herreshoffs at the same time for W. K. Vanderbilt, but 
failed to start in the races. 

THE SECOND FIN-KEEL IN THE CLASS was T'rilby, a very 
handsomely built boat,designed and sailed by Charles Olm- 
stead, and owned by Commodore Tyson, of the Riverside 
Yacht Club. She is 5ft. 6 in. wide, witha deep and narrow 
bulb-fin. The Indian Harbor Yacht Club entered a boat 
called L’Indienne, a lapstrake centreboard of 7 ft. beam, 
designed and built by Messrs. Newell and McAlleece; and 
C. J. Field, of the same club, entered the Zthelweynn, anoth- 
er new boat specially built for the class. She was design- 
ed by W. P. Stephens, and is 25 ft. 4 in. over all, 14 ft.6 in. 
water-line, 6 ft. extreme beam, 4 ft. 8 in. beam at water- 
line, and 6in. draught. Her centreboard is a deep, narrow 
plate of manganese bronze, the fore edge nearly vertical 
when lowered, the extreme draught being 5 ft. She has two 
water-tight Gompartments, one at each end of the cock- 
pit. While all of the other boats carried the conventional 
boom and gaff mainsail, Hthelwynn had the peculiar rig 
devised by C. J. Stevens for his one-rater Scarecrow, a 
leg-o’-mutton or Bermudian sail, hoisting on a pole mast 
—a rig that has always been looked upon with disfavor. 

AN INTERESTING VARIATION from these new types was 
F. and R.,a sharpie, or rather skiff, with a flat bottom, de- 
signed and built by her owners, Messrs. Wyckoff, of Clinton, 
Connecticut. She carried a very large jib, her sail plan 
having the erdinary proportions of the “‘ jib and mainsail ” 
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rig, and has been very successful for two seasons in the 
races on the Sound about Clinton. The most unique craft 
of the lot was the **?” (What Is It?), designed and built 
by L. R. Huntington, of New Rochelle, and sailed by his 
brother and another young boy. She is 24 ft. long over 
all, 5 ft. beam, and the deck is not even flat, being slightly 
higher in the middle than at the two ends. The bottom 
is slightly rockered, but as the extreme depth amidships 
is barely one foot, the boat is little more than a thick plank. 
The stern is square and the sides nearly parallel, the bow 
being rounded in to a point. The rig includes a boom 
and gaff mainsail and a very small jib. The centreboard 
is of steel, 6 ft. long, and weighs 155 lbs. The boat is 
roughly and heavily built and rigged. and therefore han- 
dicapped beside the mahogany hulls and fine sails of 
Ethelwynn and Trilby and the extreme light construction 
of Olita and Trust Me. Unlike the other boats, which 
have open cockpits, giving some shelter and change of po- 
sition to the crews, What Js It’s crew are compelled to sit or 
to lie flat on deck,. washed by every sea in bad weather. 

THE RACES WERE SET FOR AUGUST 26TH, 27TH, and 
28th, the course for the first and third days being a tri- 
angle with 2-mile sides, sailed twice, or 12 miles; and 
for the second day a leeward leg of three miles with a 
beat back, also sailed twice. The weather in all of the 
races was very light, varying from a drift up to a good 
working breeze; but the latter was found only for a short 
time in each race, most of the sailing being done ina light 
wind. This weather failed to give a test of the What Is It? 
and Trust Me, and also of the hard-weather qualities of 
the other boats, but it represented very fairly the average 
conditions on the south side of the Sound. 

In the first race Hthelicynn won from Olita by great 
windward work. The second race found five boats at the 
line, F. and R. and L’Indienne having withdrawn, The 
wind wasagain light, and Olita aud Hthelwynn made a very 
even start. This time on the wind Ethelwynn left Olita, 
and finally finished with a lead of 4 min. 45 sec. over Olita, 
3 min. 22 sec. over What Is It? and 7 min. over Trilby. 

THE FINAL RACE BEGAN WITH A REACH in a very heavy 
air, Hthelirynn gaining 1 min. 28 sec. on Olita at the first 
mark, the others far astern, After a drifting match on 
the second leg the wind came a little fresher as the day de- 
clined, and Hthelwynn again showed her wonderful wind- 
ward work, gaining 7 min. on Olita, What Is It? being 
a close third, and Trilby and Trust Me far astern. The 
light-weather performance of Hthelwynn on all points was 
so satisfactory, and she had shown such an added speed 
with every increase of the wind, that the committee con- 
sulted only a few minutes before selecting her to defend 
the cup against Spruce IV. The decision over the Zerega 
prizes was a more difficult matter,the boats being generally 
very well sailed, but they were finally awarded to the skip- 
per and crew of What Is It? 

In two respects these trials were even more interesting 
than those of the Cup-defenders; the larger number of 
boats and the greater diversity of type naturally making 
the result uncertain and the technical value of the test 
more. positive, while. the very small courses placed every 
exciting detail of the contest directly within the vision of 
the spectator; there was no losing of the boats for an hour 
in the distance, without knowledge of what had been done 
while out of sight. There was not a moment in the three 
days’ racing when the position, trim, and course of each 
competitor was not plainly visible, almost without a glass. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF ANOTHER CHALLENGE FOR THE 
America’s Cup before the defeated Valkyrie ITT. has left 
her New York. anchorage, and the London daily press 
hardly ceased to vilify us, is exceedingly gratifying to 
American yachtsmen. It corroborates our faith in the 
sportsmanship of the Briton, and proves that he in turn 
believes in the sportsmanship of America. Furthermore, 
it shows the acceptance by English yachtsmen of the New 
York Yacht Club’s course in the Valkyrie-Defender epi- 
sode as entirely just. Nothing official has yet come to 
the New York Club concerning the challenge, and our 
knowledge is confined to the press cable, which reports an 
interview with Charles Day Rose, owner of the Satanita, 
and son of Sir John Rose, wherein he confirms rumor of 
his intended challenge for next year. Rose is a member 
of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club of Ryde, and it is more 
than likely the challenge will come through that club in- 
stead of the Royal Yacht Squadron, which seems to have 
got into the mire too deeply with Dunraven to extricate it- 
self gracefully or in season. Meanwhile we congratulate 
ourselves on another international race. 

THE PUBLICATION OF TWO DISSIMILAR SETS of football 
rules is notable chiefly as furnishing an instance of the ex- 
traordinary freaks minds otherwise well balanced will 
indulge in. That Yale and Princeton should espouse one 
set,and Harvard, Pennsylvania, snd Cornell another, shows 
slight regard by these colleges for the best preservation 
and progress of American football. Even if there were 
never to be any more games between all these universi- 
ties the changing of existing rules to suit their separate 
predilections shows a pronounced lack of consideration 
for the sport’s welfare. It will result in a pretty state 
of affairs indeed if disagreeing colleges form distinct 
groups, and make rules agreeable to their several fan- 
cies. It is a dangerous precedent that might be fol- 
lowed wherever inclination prompted, and in any game. 
University football, baseball, and athletics should be 
governed in the United States by the same rules. Har- 
yard and Yale and Princeton and Pennsylvania may 
have their differences and squabbles to their hearts’ 
content, but in the adoption of football or baseball rules 
they must be agreed, else they will be the means of spread- 
ing confusion throughout the athletic country. The best 
way to revise football rules is through a committee made 
up of captains and alumni delegates from the leading uni- 
versities. In fact, it is the only way. We all realize the 
rules need some further revision, but the game is not to 
be benefited by separate colleges arraying themselves 
one against the other,and certainly two sets of rules are ut- 
terly impracticable. I cannot understand why these very 
simple facts do not present themselves to college legislators 
before the latter are committed. The itching for combat 
appears to dull common-sense as well as sportsmanship. 

And how absurd for Harvard and Yale to deliver them- 
selves of dissimilar rules just as they are coming together 
to arrange for a game! It only furnishes another point 
for settlement, and there were enough without it. Within 
the next ten days an agreement will in all likelihood be 
reached between Harvard and Yale covering three to five 
years in all sports, and we shall then look for a speedy 
adjustment of these football-rule differences as well as 


all other differences. And may there never be another 
occasion for ‘* settlements.” 

THE FIRST GENUINE POLO CHAMPIONSHIP of America 
will be decided this week on the Prospect Park Parade 
Grounds, Brooklyn. It is a flat event, and the first of its 
kind in this country for a championship. Three teams 
have entered—Country Club of Westchester, Myopia, and 
Rockaway —and for the first time the Meadow Brook, 
which so long held a foremost place in American polo, 
is not represented in an important tournament. Meadow 
Brook seems not to have appreciated in time the vital 
need to the maintenance of a first-class team—7.e., the de- 
velopment of new material. There are many new men 
playing at Meadow Brook; in fact, there are three teams, 
but none of them have begun soon enough or have pro- 
gressed fast enough. 

On paper Rockaway seems the likeliest winner, because 
it has Keene and Cowdin—both of whom are in rare form 
—and, too, for the very good reason that they drew the 
bye, and will be fresh on Friday (September 27th, 3.30) to 
meet the winner of Tuesday’s (September 24th) struggle. 

Tuesday’s winner is being decided while we are on the 
press, and it must be a grand struggle, for Westchester 
and Myopia are very evenly matched. Rockaway’s suc- 
cess will depend a great deal on whether Cheever has 
attained consistent form; if he has not, or if Rutherford 
should have one of his off days—from which no amount 
of previous work appears invariably to save him—either 
Myopia or Westchester, whichever it is, will win. 

INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MEETINGS are not a novelty 
tous. They were inaugurated back in the eighties, when 
the New York A.C. and the late Manhattan A.C. sent 
teams to England. One or two Irish teams have come 
and gone, not, however, without leaving ambitious mem- 
bers behind, an English aggregation of Harriers visited 
us in 91 for revenue only, and several individual athletes 
have journeyed from America to the other side and showed 
creditably. But at no time and at no place have there 
been two such strong teams matched as those representing 
the London A.C, and the New York A.C., nor a meeting 
which developed such remarkable performances as those 
on Manhattan Field Saturday last. The N.Y.A.C. team 
was the strongest that could be got together in the United 
States: it contained ten American champions, six men 
who finished second, and seven who finished third in the 
recent A.A.U. championships. The London A.C. team 
included five English champions, and four men who fin- 
ished second in their championships, and although it was 
not the strongest Great Britain could have sent, in every 
event on Saturday, save the quarter-mile, the American 
winners surpassed the bes& performance ever made by an 
English athlete past or present. 

‘THE PROGRAMME COMPRISED ELEVEN EVENTs, and the 
N.Y.A.C. won them all. T'wice only, in the 120-yard 
hurdles and the quarter-miie run, was there what might 
be called a thrilling finish, and but five times, in the balf- 
mile, 100 yards, hurdles, quarter-mile, and three miles, 
did a L.A.C. entry secure second honors. Three new 
world’s records were made: 1 min. 53 2-5 sec. for half- 
mile, by C. J. Kilpatrick; 6 ft. 55-8 in. running high jump, 
by M. F. Sweeney; 21 3.5 sec. for 220-yard dash, by B. J. 
Wefers. | Besides which, Wefers equalled the world’s 
record of 9 4-5 sec. in the 100-yard dash, and Stephen 
Chase ran the 120-yard hurdles in 15 2-5 sec., one-fifth 
second better than his own, the world’s record, but which 
will not be allowed him as a record because he knocked 
over one hurdle, Add to this marvellous performing the 
further facts that the track was in superb condition, the 
grounds very attractive, the games efficiently managed, 
and nothing more can be said except to congratulate the 
N.Y.A.C. on having successfully brought off the most re- 
markable meeting in the world’s athletic history. In this 
connection certainly three men deserve especial mention— 
to wit, Captain E. H. Baxter, starter A. A. Jordan, and 
trainer Mike Murphy. No team ever entered a contest 
more fit than the N. Y. A. C.; it was trained to the hour; 
and Murphy bas again demonstrated that he is without a 
peer in his profession. 

THE MOST NOTABLE PERFORMANCE of the day was un- 
doubtedly that of Kilpatrick’s in the half. To beat by 
twelve yards so gooda man as Horan, and lower by a sec- 
ond a world’s record that has withstood for seven years 
the efforts of the greatest runners, is honor enough for one 
athlete. Lyons, besides running a clinking race, paced 
Kilpatrick faultlessly. Wefers’s performance was prob- 
ably more extraordinary, though his records may not be 
considered so notable*as Kilpatrick’s. In world’s-record 
time he vanquished the great Bradley by a yard and 
a half, to say nothing of beating Crum 84 yards, in the 
100 yards; while in the 220 (Downer breaking down 
at 50 yards) he won from Crum by 8 yards, and put a 
world’s record to his credit, leading from start to finish 
in both events. The quarter-mile was quite the most 
exciting race of the day, and furnished a surprise in Jor- 
dan’s magnificent form. Fitz-Herbert was the supposed- 
ly dangerous Englishman, and while Burke was waiting 
for him to make his effort in the stretch, Jordan suddenly 
opened out, and was leading by 8 yards before the Amer- 
ican realized what had happened. Ten yards from the 
finish Jordan led by a foot, but Burke closed up, and as 
they crossed the tape so level were they that only the 
judges knew the American had won, and in 49 seconds. 

Shaw was very unsteady on the mark in the other great 
race of the day, the hurdles, but the start was even; and 
though Chase led all the way, it was not by over a yard 
at the last hurdle, nor more than two feet at the finish. 
Conneff did not have to extend himself to win the mile in 
4.18 1-5 (Lutyens giving out 200 yards from home), nor 
the three miles in 15,36 1-5 (Horan stopping at two miles). 
Sweeney won the high jump at 6 ft. (Williams and Bal- 
tazzi tied at 5 ft. 10 in.), whereupon he had the bar raised 
to 6 ft. 5 5-8 in., and on his third attempt cleared it. Bloss 
took the broad with 22 ft. 6 in., Sheldon second, 21 ft. 11 
in.; Mitchell and Cross and Gray and Hickok won first 
and second in the hammer and shot. In all save the 
sprints, middle distances, and hurdles, the Englishmen 
were outclassed, and this despite the fact that, with the 
exception of Fitz-Herbert and Lutyens, both of whom 
seemed short of work, all performed up to their best form, 
and Horan, Jordan, and Shaw did better than ever before. 

The N. Y. A. C. games next Saturday at Travers Island 
will furnish another great race between Chase and Shaw, 
and the U. of P. games Oct. 9th promise more good sport. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


Discussion of the Cambridge-Yale athletic teams that will meet Octo- 
ber 5th is crowded out of this issue, and will be published next week. 


‘A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE.’’—(With Illustrated Chapters on GOLF.)—By Caspar W. Whitney.—Profusely Illustrated.—8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
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-Qlicura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 


B A warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap, a single 
application of Cuticura 


Resolvent (the new blood puritier), will 
afford instant reiief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- 
turing and disfiguring skin humours. 

Pa ng ne A ty principal etic yg Bitch epot 


F. Newrery & Sovxs, 1, King Edward-st., barter: Potr 
Drve AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Prons, Boston, U. S. A. 
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‘SELVYT2. 


Polishing Cloths 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the coun- 
try, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. hey entirely 
do away with the necessity for buying expensive wash or 
chamois leathers, which they out-polish and out-wear, never 
become greasy, and are as good as new when washed. 

For sale by all Dry-Goods Stores, ERR AE ALLEYS, Hard- 
ware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, et: 

W holesale inquiries | should be aaAieeels 

“SELVYT,” 38) and 383 Broadway, New Yor‘. 
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THE LUXURY 0 
SECURITY IS 
FOUND IN THE 








HOTEL ST. ANDREW, 


72D ST. AND GRAND BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION, 
will open Sept. 25. 

A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. Thoroughly fireproof, built in the 
latest, most approved style. CENTRALLY SITU- 
ATED IN THE MIDST OF THE GREAT PARKS, 
72d Street being a Parkway connecting Central and 
Riverside Parks. In touch with all parts of the City 
by means of the elevated, cable, and eight other 
lines. THE. CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER. Rooms, single or en 
suite. Address 

DAVIS & FOSTER, Managers. 


Cheese 

Fanciers 

everywhere find a 

pleasing Delicacy 
in the soft, rich 


American 


Club House 
Cheese. 


™ it’s Worthy a Place on the 
“ so Best Jadbles. Put up in 
It Tickles the Palate. hermetically sealed glass 
jars to prevenc moid and waste. A regular-size jar will be sent to 
~ address, express prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
“TI am exceedingly pleased with the Cheese.”— 
Mrs. 8S. T. Korer. 


CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 38 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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to Europe and West Indies, 

: T NOURISHES Body and : of Commer ate mont 
Ss IMULATES e H ettera of Credit. Collee- 

: REFRESHES B r a 1 n : Cred it. tions made. 

@|!ndorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere.| @ Brown Brothers & Co., 
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LANTERN 
SLIDES 


Accessory Apparatus 
of Every — 
Write for Catalogue | 


= Mcintosh Battery & 


The only perfect 


Sear. BicycleLantern, 
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3 AiG —<. burns kerosene ten hours; | 
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= central draft; flame adjustable 
= R. P. SEARLE says: 
“| was only able to make the speed of 15 miles an 
hour in the dark because I used your Jamp, which 
I consider the best in the world to-day.’ 
Sold by all live cycle dealers, or delivered by mfrs. 
Price, $5. BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridge- 
port, Conn., or 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Springs { and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric Acid 


Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &c. 
Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. 
Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and N ervous System in 
the University of New York, etc., referring to Spring No. 2 


“T have for some HIA WATER in cases wneennen of the 


time made use of Nervous System, compli- 

cated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results 
have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for mapy years.been a favorite with mein 
like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporaneous 
solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach.’ 


Dr. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., Prest. of the Medical Society of 
North Carolina, Member of the American Mediéal Association, referring 
to Spring No.1, says: 

“T have obtained 











in Gout, Rheumatism 
excellent results from and other affections de- 
pendentupon a Uric Acid Diathesis, especially for paie, feeble, and anemic subjects—in- 
deed for patients of this class, my experience teaches that the Water ofSpring No. 1 is more 
efficient than that of No. 2, and for such conditions I have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
a remedy of great potency.’ 


» Wm. O. Baskerville, M. D., Oxford, N. C., referring to Spring No. 1, writes: 


“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 1, is a powerful tonic to the 


Nervous System. as well as to the blood. 
I have known it to produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, resulting from 
overwork, prolonged mental strain, ete., and convalescents from adynamic diseases have 
been restored to health ina surprisingly short time, the water being a direct blood pro- 
f) ducer, a valuable heart tonic anda physiological diuretic.” 


This Water is forsale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


"eee F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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improves the Appetite. 


Capital $1,000,000.00. 





°c CMM 
Glears the Throat. 


Patented 1871. 


Aids Digestion. 


Established 1869. 
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: CHEWING CUM. i 
& 4 
Save the coupons in each Five-cent package. Adams & Sons are the crieintors oa the now worki- 2 
famed. hewingGums. ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIO i 

: ADAMS & SONS CO., Sands Street, Brooklyn, me ¥. = 
CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LONDON, ENG. 
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Mme HAVE YOU EXAMINED IT? 
2 
Premier 

Many Improvements Heretofore Overlooked by Other 
Manufacturers. T it 
Address ypewrl er 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER “8 Syracises S BT. 2% A. 
HIGHEST AWARP 93. 
| WORLD 







(Branch Offices in 29 principal 
cities in the United States.) 


Exact Size. 








Perfecto. 


of the United States. Sold in every State in the Union, 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR to anv imnorted cigar. 


If he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten, Send money by registered mail. 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in Force, $104,000,000. Assets, $27,049,118.95. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- 
erate in cost the Provident is unsurpassed. Agents carefully trained 
and instructed. 

















Equal 


We prefer vou should buy of your dealer. 


‘direct. 
Any 


‘will 
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don’t 

have to 
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| Supply it. 
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“Ball-Bearing” 
BICYCLE SHOE 


‘Fits and Feels like a Glove’’ 


Made of ‘Prince of India’’ leather, cele- 
brated for softness and wearing qualities. 
Patent Lace Fastener secures shoe without 
tying. Flexible corrugated soles. Combines 
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style with perfect comfort. All sizes, all 
widths. For men and ladies. Sold by shoe 
and sporting goods dealers everywhere 
Trade Mark stamped on heel, Look for it. 
It is a guarantee of merit. 

Black, $3.00 ... Tan, $3.50 


3 C.H. FARGO & CO. MFRS. 
CHICAGO 
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A record of ove half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 


Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices. 
FREE. 


“‘Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,’ per year, $2. 

‘*The International Annual for 1895,”’ 75 cents. 
(591 BROADWAY, 

NEW ee. 


E.& HT. ANTHONY & CO, {°°M5 
SHIELD. 


Yourself against all 
Impurities KIN 


ofthe QP ey using 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on ers 









DELICACY ) 
OF PERFUME. 
NO ROSIN. 
U.S. Agents, « 


 MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y 


FINE BLOODED attle, Sheep, 
Hogs; Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for gntalogue, 150 engravings. 
N. P. BOYER & CU., Coatesville, Pa. 
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Natural domestic Champagnes are now very popular 
A fine brand called *‘ Golden paee ” is attrac — attention. 


De NT AHOSONSE WATER 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 1o* and 25 


go by it. 





Aunual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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Dauber has burned both his hands, but he is a man of genius, and will not allow small 
trifles to prevent his work being finished, on time. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


It FLoats 


Have you noticed when discuss- 
ing household affairs with other 
iadies that each one has found some 
special use for Ivory Soap, usually 
the cleansing of some article that it 
was supposed could not be safely 
cleaned at home? 





For improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig | 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 











THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


2 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


. Industrial and Food 


‘\\V} , EXPOSITIONS 
»\\)\IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
















You See Them Everywhere 


Soenold 














SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & GO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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CILLOTT’S PENS at the Cuicaco ExposiTion, onsta ) € 


AWARD: “For excellence of steel used in their 
manufacture, it being fine grained and elastic ; super- 
ior workmanship, especially shown by the careful 


MEN’S WEAR 


mpering is excellent and the action of the finished 





a ate 1, KIMBALL t dndietdwal Judge Cartwright & Warner’s Autumn and Winter 
Ppproved : res’ partmental Committee. 
708 Pexairmen East Com, on Awards UNDERWEAR 
, in Natural Wool, Silk-and- Wool, and Camels'-Hair. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD CO. ' HALF-HOSE 


NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN, 


FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS. in Natural Wool, Cashmere, and Merino. 











I. Cabin $60 and upwards, according to location. II. Cabin $45 
and $50. Round trip $95 and $100. New Styles in 
Havel, Tues., Sept. 24, 9 A.M. | Lahn, Tues., Oct. 8, 7 A.M GOLF & BICYCLE HOSE 
Kaiser W. I1., Sept. 98, 5 A.M. | Fulda, Sat., Oct. 12,9 A.M 
filer, Tues., Oct. 1, 8 A.M. | Spree, Tues., Oct. 15,5 A.M 
Trave, Sat., Oct. 5,9 A.M. 'Ems, Sat., Oct: 19,9 A.M 
Passengers booked through to all important points of GER- 
MANY and AUSTRIA. 


OELRICHS -& CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
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NEW YORK. 
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EARL &WILSON’S 


LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 











| Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest US. Gov't Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That’sthe old way of making soup. Put your meat and soup bones in 
the ‘‘cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 











Extracto BEEP 


saves you all that ‘toil and trouble.’” Add water to the Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 
table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup, No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











A Cold in the Head. 


eee 


The quickest way 
to get rid of it—the 
simplest and surest — 





no bother, no trouble 


ast 7 <a 
alva-cea 





(TRADE-MARK.) 


It cures Catarrh. It relieves at once all pains 
and aches and inflammation. It cures 


Piles, Burns, 
Skin Diseases, 
Sore Throat, Earache. 
Two sizes, 25° and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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Wounds, Toothache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Sore Muscles, 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s piste 

| Plaster 
BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 

tions is as good as the genuine. 


D D | A Book, containing examples of the 
correct styles, will be mailed upon 
request with particulars of price. 


IMPORTERS ue 
Bailey, 
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BIC CLES DIAMONDS, B k 

ARE WORTH [7 sme ——— ankS and 
Any wheel is good enough until something . 
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J BRONZES 

happens to it—then you wish you had chosen of Biddle Co. 
a Rambler, fitted with the Great G. & J. Tires. MARBLE STATUARY, 
























PORCELAINS, of Philadelphia. 
Catalogue free at any of the 1,200 Rambler CLOCKS, ewelers, 
agencies, or by addressing the GLASS, AND OTHER ater ang 
aldists, 
GORMULLY '& JEFFERY MFG. CO. WORKS OF ART. Stetionare, 


Chicago. Boston. New-York. Washington. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 


Insignia Makers, 
Seal Cutters. 








: Goods will be sent to ce fa of the United 
States upon approval, at the Company’s risk. 


Rae's Lucca Oil] 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 
i 
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Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., 











Leghorn, Italy. 
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